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Abstract 


The  pre§ent  report  is  a  longltadinal  stu^ir  of  six 

groups  of  femalesyi^  Six  hypotheses  developed  from  a  homeostatic 

ooneqptlon  of  small  groups  were  studied  over  time .  In  contrast 

to  earlier  studies,  the  meoibers  of  these  groups  were  at  times 

markedly  uncooperative  during  the  periods  studied. 

After  the  early  development  of  the  groups,  we  found 

that  as  ejqjected^i the  outcome  yariables^Adaptablllty,  Oroup 

Need  Satisfaction  (Q.N.S.),^ Formal  Achievement  (F.A.^^naintalned 

considerable  stability  during  pre-disturbance  group  sessions. 

ComBunications  variables,  however,  showed  some  volatility  prior 

to  and  during  both  the  Induced  minor  and  major  disturbances. 

The  minor  disturbances  (addition  of  another  female  of 
% 

the  same  status  to  the  group)  tended  to  change  the  kinds  of  com¬ 
munication  (proportions  of  Bales  general  categories  of  connuni- 
cctlon)  that  occurred  in  the  group  more  than  the  oommunication 
activity  level  of  the  group,  which  in  turn  tended  to  be  more 
affected  than  the  pattern  of  conmunloation  In  the  group. 

Further,  we  found  some  evidence  of  hcmeostrtio  readjust- 

ments  In  these  variables  In  post-dietuibance  sessions,  as  well  as 

A 

some  tendency  for  these  new  levels  to  be  maintained  in  some  few 
oases.  It  is  also  clear  from  these  data  that  when  a  more  severe 
distuibanoe  occurred  (entry  of  a  higher  status  person  into  the 
group)  groups  high  in  O.N.S.  aad  F.A.  adapted  mors  adequately  to 
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the  more  severe  disturbance  than  grcups  that  were  moderate  in 
O.N.S.  ond  F.A.f  who  in  turn  adapted  more  adequately  than  groups 
that  were  low  in  G.N.S.  and 

The  data  showed  marked  U^^cts  on  the  kinds  of  coinnuni- 
cation  (Bales  proportions)  during  th^ajor  disturbance  with  some 
changes  (though  not  consistent  changes  directionally)  occurring 
in  both  the  comnunication  activity  level  and  communication  struc¬ 
ture.  Homeostatic  readjustments  were  also  noted  in  these  commu¬ 
nication  variables  after  the  major  disturbance.^ 

As  in  earlier  studies,  we  found  no  association  between 

A. 

G.N.S.  and  F.A.  (rho  -  -.09).  Contrary  to  earlier  findings  with 

;  k  - 

cooperative  groups,  G.N.S, ^negatively  related  to  Adapt¬ 

ability  (rho  ■  -.77),  but  as  in  earlier  studies,  F.A.  was  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  Adaptability  (rho  ■  +.1*9),  though  not  sigirifi- 
cantly. 
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Introduction 

This  report  describes  a  study  of  a  seni-ejqperimenbal 
nature  which  was  intended  as  a  partial  follow-up  of  an  earlier 
longitudinal  study  (Indik  and  Tyler,  1962)  and  a  further  attempt 
to  e3q>lore  in  more  careful  detail  some  notions  derived  from  a 
homsostatlc  theory  of  small  groups. 

Uhlle  this  study  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the  test¬ 
ing  of  hypotheses  relevant  to  a  homeostatic  theory  of  small  groups, 
it  attempts  to  describe  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  small 
group  experiments.  Such  problems  as  these:  how  do  we  identify 
groups;  what  makes  a  group  a  group;  how  can  these  problems  be 
assessed  and  what  are  the  vazlables  in  the  context  or  the  climste 
of  the  situation  that  condition  the  results  observed;  will  be  taken 
ig)  in  turn  within  the  framework  of  the  present  study. 

Some  hypotheses  for  Bipiilcal  Study 

First  of  all  it  is  important  to  describe  the  theoretioal 
point  of  view  that  was  behind  this  study.  A  homeostatic  theoxy  of 
small  groups  had  beta  developed  earlier  through  the  process  of  the 
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Inttrplay  of  thooretleal  thlnklog  about  honaestatle  naohtfiiau 
of  aaall  {roupa  md  attanptlng  to  obtain  avldanee  ralaTaOb  to 
thla  theory  throng  a  aarlea  of  amplrloal  atudlaa.  (Barrlan  and 
Angoff,  1959)  Barrlan  and  Angoff,  I960)  Barrlan,  Zndik,  Tyiar 
and  Klaeknar,  1961)  Indlk  and  Tyler,  1961)  and  Indlk  and  Tyler, 

1962).  We  have  ecna  to  the  point  where  It  aaaaw  neoaaaazy  to 
qpeoliy  for  further  anplrloal  analyeie  eevaral  important  ideas 
and  hypothasea* 

Wa  have  eonaldared  that  a  and.1  group  la  an  open  aoratam 
of  two  or  Bora  Indlvidoala  'Hiho  relate  to  one  another  producing 
affecte  notloaabls  on  the  larger  context  In  which  It  exlate,  and 
whoea  Influenea  la  also  deteotable  on  the  Individuals  coaposing 
It.  Furthemora,  the  group's  interaotions  are  tfacneelves  partly 
determined  In  fraqaancy  or  quality  by  the  larger  eontext."  ^ha 
boundary  of  a  himwn  group  is  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  eoaau* 
nleatlona  and  Interactione.  Cceeunieatlons  and  Interaotions  within 
the  boundary  are  different  in  quality  and/or  freqienoy  than  aoross 
the  boundary."  "Coiwunl cations  within  the  group  are  more  Intimate, 
more  frequent,  or  awre  confidential  than  ocnnunieatians  aoross  the 
boundary."  (Berrien,  1962)  Further,  groups  tend  to  (m)  poeeeee 
scBW  dLfforentlatl<m  within  their  role  structure,  (b)  possess  a  set  of 
norma  which  regulate  menhers*  intereotlon  and  (0)  exist  over  a  tism 
apan  at  least  aufflolent  to  astablisb  (a)  and  (b). 

It  is  aspheslied  that-whan  e  group  ceases  to  aodst  two 
things  ere  likely  to  ooour.  first  the  oeapenestcey  lateirelatioas 


OBong  the  eyatem's  eooponenbs  cease  and,  seccnd,  the  unique  nature 
of  the  Interactions  within  the  boundary  (as  contrasted  with  those 
across  the  boundary)  also  disappear."  (Berrien,  1962) 

These  propositions  will  be  explored  In  the  body  of  this 
report.  However,  let  us  turn  to  more  clearly  specifiable  hypotheses 
derived  from  a  homeostatic  theory  of  small  groups  specifically  in 
the  area  of  the  adaptability  of  small  groups  to  disturbance  situations • 

Hypotheses 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a  "disturbance"  is  defined 
as  an  environmental  change  peimanent  or  ten^orary  in  nature,  either 
within  or  without  the  system,  idiich  results  in  some  changes  in  the 
affective  relation^ips  among  at  least  two  members  of  the  system. 

Such  an  envlronnental  change  d  oes  not  become  a  disturbance  until 
its  introduction  into  the  system. 

Hypothesis  Ones 

Prior  to  the  point  >dwre  a  dLsturbance  is  introduced 
into  a  group,  the  group  will  tend  to  develop  characteristic  (after 
its  initial  developmental  period)  stable  levels  on  a  number  of 
inportant  group  variables  concerned  with  conmunicatlon,  attitudes 
and  norms,  and  Formal  Achievement  (F.A.),  Oroup  Need  Satisfaction 
(O.N.'S. )  and  Adaptability. 

Farther, 

HypothesiB  Tw08 

When  minor  disturbances  (here  the  addition  of  a  new 
naniber  of  the  same  status  for  the  first  tins)  occurs  in  a  group 


“  u« 

there  should  be  eoneotaltmt  change  in  the  kind,  amount  and  pattern 
of  the  oomminlestions  occurring  in  ihe  group. 

Hypothesis  Threes 

When  a  minor  disturbance  occurs  in  a  group  there  will  be 
a  tendenoy  for  the  group  to  return  to  its  pre-disturbance  level  on 
measures  of  internal  group  interaction. 

Hypothesis  Four: 

When  a  more  severe  distuzbaace  occurs  (here  the  antxy  of 
a  higher  status  person  than  the  group  meabers  into  the  group),  then 
we  ezqpect  systeauitio  ehmgas  to  occur  in  groups  that  are  attenpting 
to  adapt  to  this  disturbance. 

Corollary  One:  Groups  that  are  high  in  O.N.S.  and  7.A. 
will  adapt  more  adequately  to  disturbances  than  groeps  that  are 
moderate  in  O.N.S.  and  F.A.,  who  will  in  turn  adapt  laore  adeqfuately 
than  groups  that  are  low  in  both  O.N.S.  and  7.A. 

CoroUaiy  Two:  If  the  distuzbanoe  is  severe  enou^,  only 
the  high  O.N.S.,  high  F.A.  groups  will  maizztain  the  pre-distuzbanee 
level  of  O.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability  after  the  disturbance  has 
subsided.  The  moderate  O.N.S.,  F.A.  group  will  ahow  a  small  decline 
in  O.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability  azid  the  low  O.N.S.,  F.A.  group 
might  show  drastic  changes  in  O.N.S.,  F.A.  end  Adaptability. 
Hypothesis  Five: 

When  major  distuzbanoes  occur  in  a  group  there  dzould  be 
oozMomltaBt  ohaaiges  in  the  klzzd,  amoant  and  pattern  of  ooMnnloablons 
ooourrlng  in  the  grtnp. 


Also  it  has  been  clearly  establlriisd  by  past  studies 

that: 

Hypothesis  Six; 

There  Is  a  positlTe  association  between  G.N.S.  and  Adapt¬ 
ability  and  between  F.A.  and  Adaptability. 

Background  Description  of  This  Studhr 

In  the  present  study  It  Is  especially  Inportcnt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  background  of  the  situations  under  study.  The  present 
stvidy  was  conducted  In  two  sections  of  a  class  In  Personality 
Adjustment.  The  course  was  somewhat  modified  from  the  usual  course 
In  personality  adjustment  in  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the 
students  both  understanding  of  conceptual  content  area  and  train¬ 
ing  In  the  experiential  problems  of  personality  adjustment. 

The  structural  design  of  the  course  was  as  follows: 

a)  The  first  half  of  the  course  was  Intended  to  provide 
for  the  presentation  of  the  conceptual  tools  and  observational 
skills  necessary  for  the  second  segment  of  the  course .  This  was 
attenpted  by  covering  text  materials  in  personality  adjustment 
and  a  series  of  exercises  to  develqp  skills  in  observing  others 
In  solitary,  dyadic  and  small  group  situations. 

b)  The  second  segment  of  the  course  was  structured  in 
such  a  w^r  as  to  divide  each  of  the  two  sections  into  three  leader- 
less  groups  which  met  in  sequence  over  a  period  of  weeks  at  the 
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usaal  elaas  period  tim  in  •  rooB,  equipped  with  one-wigr  aoreene* 
4>eolal  lighting  end  a  tipe  recording  apparatae  In  plain  vlaii. 

Thaaa  gnmpa  were  told  that  what  they  did  with  their  time  waa  up 
to  then  and,  there  would  be  no  inberferenee  either  by  the  inatniotor 
or  by  the  reaeareh  ataff  who  wex«  preaent  aa  obaervera#  Theae 
groupa  were  to  neat  for  twenty-flve-mljute  aeaalona  twioe  a  week 
for  aa  long  aa  they  felt  It  waa  halplbl.  They  were  inlbnned  that 
they  were  free  to  dlaaolve  their  groupa  aa  they  ehoae,  though  umf 
didn't  believe  It. 

c)  The  final  aegnent  of  the  eourae  (unannounced  In 
advance  to  the  participanta)  waa  an  attenqpt  to  explore  the  aLgnl> 
flcant  events  cf  the  oourae  and  the  reactions  of  the  participanta 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  learning  e]q>erlaiMe  of  an  emotional 
nature. 

Significant  Bventa  and  Fatcta 

Fhaae  One 

1.  Initially  the  olaaa  manbera  were  not  aware  of  the  «caot 
nature  of  the  eoperience  whLdi  they  were  to  eneounter.  They  were, 
however,  aware  of  the  fact  that  thia  waa  to  be  an  unaaaual  eourae 

and  peraona  othar  th«  their  tiaual  inatxuotora  were  to  be  involved. 
Baoeuaa  of  thia  aaibigaity,  an  uncooperative  attitude  developed 
reaulting  in  turn  in  aeveral  other  effeota  to  be  noted  later. 

2.  Baoauae  of  the  reduced  time  tyailibjie  for  the  oover- 
age  of  oourae  text  materiA  and  the  addition  of  obaervatloa  training, 
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the  work  load  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  was  inordinately 
hea^. 

3.  Class  tine  used  for  personality  testing  early  in 
the  course  added  to  the  tine  pressures  for  the  students. 

U.  All  of  the  above  conbined  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  hostility  toward  the  instructor  which  in  turn  had 
strong  negative  effects  on  the  cooperativeness  of  the  class  members 
daring  the  experimental  period. 

5.  The  final  examination  covering  the  text  materials  and 
lecture  discussions  of  the  first  half  of  the  couise  was  given  at 
the  time  of  tlie  usual  midterm  examination. 

Phase  Two 

1.  The  project  director  was  introduced  one  session  prior 
to  the  final  examination.  In  both  classes,  though  an  attenpt  to  be 
non- threatening  was  made,  he  was  seen  as  an  ambiguous  threat. 

2.  After  the  final  exam  (at  mid  semester  time)  the  class 
was  brought  into  the  experimental  situation.  Each  class  (all 
females)  was  divided  into  three  groups. 

This  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  four  females  in 
each  of  the  small  groups  and  have  ei^t  females  in  each  of  the 
larger  groups  so  that  size  effects  might  be  studied. 

Each  group  was  in  the  observation  room  for  one-third  of 
the  class  period,  and  then  observed  the  members  of  cither  groups  as 
they  took  their  turns  in  the  observation  room.  The  order  of  the 
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groups  into  the  observation  room  vas  specified  by  a  schedule  which 
was  drawn  up  to  balance  and  equalize  the  number  of  times  a  group 
was  the  first,  second  or  third  one  to  be  observed.  The  normal 
one  and  one-half  hour  class  session  was  divided  into  three  twenty- 
five-minute  segments,  one  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  the 
particular  class.  The  sequence  used  is  given  below. 


Figure  1  -  Design 


N  »  U  in  each  group 


N  ■  8  in  each  group 
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«  The  1,  2  or  3  indicates  whether  the  group  designated  was  first, 
second  or  third  to  enter  the  observation  room  on  a  given  day. 


These  sessions  were  marked  by  a  major  disturbance  to  the  group  since 
a  higher  status  outsider  entered  the  group. 

UO  indicates  that  a  menber  of  the  research  staff  entered  the  group 

Ul  Indicates  that  the  reseaiuh  supervisor  entered  the  group  and  U2 
indicates  that  the  class'  course  Instructor  entered  the  group.  It 
was  e:q)ected  that  these  individuals  would  cause  disturbances. 

Since  this  session  was  held  on  Good  Friday  and  a^taadsooe  was  optional 
the  olaaa  unanimously  preferred  not  to  come. 
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Observers  of  each  person  in  a  given  group  were  scheduled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  any  consistent  observation  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  by  the  same  individual  from  one  session  to  the  next.  Vfe  also 
attempted  to  minimize  a  person  observing  someone  who  had  just  observed 
her.  These  two  piecautions  were  instituted  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
possible  biasing  effects  on  the  observations. 

3-  The  groups  were  ^organized"  in  an  unstructured  group 
type  (Weschler  &  Reisel,  1959)  situation  with  some  marked  differ¬ 
ences  including  the  following: 

(a)  No  group  trainer  was  present. 

(b)  There  was  no  prior  commitment  of  the  group  members 
to  attempt  to  learn  about  themselves. 

(c)  There  were  few  attempts  to  provide  theory  of  group 
action  to  these  group  members. 

(d)  The  sessions  were  of  relatively  short  di  ration 
(twenty- five  minutes  to  a  session).  The  usual  group  time  allot¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  longer. 

(e)  Hostility  toward  the  instructor  was  present  in  the 
class  prior  to  the  ejqjerimental  situation. 

(f )  The  group  members  were  being  observed  by  their 
classmates,  researchers,  their  instnictor  and  through  the  use  of 
a  tape  recording  instrument. 

(g)  The  setting  was  not  especially  comfortable.  (High 
back  chairs  were  used  and  the  room  was  warmer  than  nomal  because 
of  extra  lighting.) 
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(h)  Performance  in  the  group  situation  was  not  used 
for  course  grading.  (Initially  this  was  not  believed  by  the 
group  members.) 

(i)  The  members  of  the  groups  were  free  to  stop  the 
groups  any  time  they  wanted  to  vote  themselves  out  of  existence, 
(initially  this  also  was  not  believed  by  the  group  members.) 

Like  some  of  the  unstructured  group  situations: 

(a)  The  members  of  the  groups  were  gi'wen  no  "agenda" 
for  the  activities  that  were  to  be  performed, 

(b)  The  members  were  to  meet  together  to  do  what 
they  felt  they  wanted  to  do. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  group  were  free  to  be  present 
or  be  absent  as  they  wished. 

(d)  The  members  were  part  of  a  class  of  students 
receiving  instruction. 

The  above  background  information  is  valuable  in  creating 
an  understanding  of  subsequent  events  and  how  these  events  affected 
the  results  of  our  study.  Too  often  studies  are  reported  without 
the  consideration  of  the  context  and  without  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  specific  environment  on  the  specific  findings  of 
that  study.  We  shall  here  attempt  to  avoid  this  pitfall. 

Methodology 

These  snail  groups  were  composed  for  two  purposes: 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
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have  an  experiential  learning  esqperienoe  in  personality  adjust- 
nent  in  a  group  situation,  and  secondly,  as  the  focus  of  attention 
for  the  study  of  these  groups  as  groups.  Each  of  these  purposes 
vas  equally  in^Dortait.  We  shall  be  most  concerned  here  with  the 
latter  but  vjill  also  be  cognizant  of  the  former  in  how  it  had 
Impact  on  the  latter. 

Prior  to  the  placement  of  the  38  college  girls  into 
their  respective  groups,  several  personality  instruments  were  taken 
by  each  of  the  girls  including  the  following! 

Personality  Measures 

1)  California  Psychological  Inventory  -  This  was  used  as 
a  general,  personality  screening  device  so  as  to  avoid  placing 
hypersensitive  individuals  in  a  somewhat  difficult  situation. 
Further,  certain  dimensions  on  the  C.P.I.  might  allow  for  pre¬ 
dictions  of  behavior  in  the  group  situation.  (This  is  to  be 
covered  in  a  subsequent  report.) 

2)  Reactions  to  Group  Situations  Test  (Stock  and  Thelen, 
1958)  -  This  test  also  was  used  as  a  device  to  aid  in  predicting 
behavior  in  the  group  situations.  (This  is  to  be  covered  both 
here  and  in  a  subsequent  report.)  All  of  the  following  measures 
were  administered  and  can  be  found  either  in  the  appendix  or 
referenced  below: 

3)  Abbreviated  F  Scale  25  items  (Adorno  ^  al,  1950) 

U)  Job  Preference  Inventory  (VBLlliams,  1961 ),  a  measure 


of  risk-taking  propensity 
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5)  Dogmatism  and  Oplnlonatlon  (a  modification  of  the 
Rokeach  and  Fruchter,  1956  scales.) 

6)  Value  of  Achievement  (Adapted  from  Indik,  1958) 

7)  Need  for  Independence  (As  modified  by  Vrocan,  1958) 

8)  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations  Orientation 
(F.I.R.O.)  -  B.}  (Sctaitz,  1961)  -  This  set  of  six  Quttman  type 
nine  point  scales  is  aimed  at  assessing  the  degree  to  vhich  the 
individual  assessed  wants  to  give  or  receive  the  following: 

(a)  inclusion  (b)  control  and  (c)  affection. 

Since  the  groups  to  be  studied  were  to  be  essentially 
operating  on  the  affection  dimensions,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
font!  two  groups  (one  of  four  and  one  of  eight  persons),  composed 
of  individuals  high  in  both  wanting  to  give  affection  and  receive 
affection  ("overpersonals").  We  also  atten^jted  to  form  two 
groups  (one  of  four  and  one  of  eight  persons),  composed  of  indiv¬ 
iduals  who  were  low  on  both  wanting  to  give  and  to  receive  affec¬ 
tion  ( "underpersonals").  A  third  set  of  two  groups  was  composed 
of  mixed  types  of  individuals  on  the  wanting  to  give  and  receive 
affection.  These  two  groups  were  considered  the  "inconpatibles." 

The  expectations,  then,  were  that  the  'Joveipersonal" 
groups  would  show  high  G.N.S.,  since  the  situation  was  to  be  one 
where  personal  attraction  and  interaction  could  be  high.  Since 
the  members  were  all  relatively  high  in  wanting  to  give  and 
receive  affection,  this  situation  should  provide  good  opportunity 
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Table  1  -  Group  Composition 


Gioup  A  -  Underpersonal 


Person 

CU■:^ 

WorkiHHt 

Value  of 
Achieve . 

l.Q.-fHf 

Want  to 
Control 

Want  to 
be  Con¬ 
trolled 

Want  to 
Give  Af¬ 
fection 

Want  to 
Receive 
Affection 

0$ 

7 

9 

18 

505 

1 

h 

1 

0 

16 

12 

10 

20 

U25 

3 

h 

2 

0 

26 

12 

8 

27 

U76 

1 

9 

1 

1 

38 

12 

16 

IS 

Ul9 

0 

k 

2 

6 

Mean 

Score 

10.8 

10.8 

20.00 

156.25 

1.25 

5.25 

i.5o 

1.75 

Group  B  -  Incompatible 


23 

13 

6 

21 

592 

0 

8 

2 

8 

31 

8 

7 

21 

535 

2 

1 

1 

5 

35 

10 

13 

8 

605 

3 

6 

2 

8 

36 

13 

11 

31 

702 

2 

2 

6 

2 

Mean 

Score 

11.00 

9.25 

20.25 

608.50 

1.75 

U.25 

2.75 

5.75 

Group  C  -  Overpersonal 


12 

12 

15 

Hi 

570 

1 

8 

8 

8 

2U 

7 

Hi 

2ii 

li6l 

2 

7 

7 

7 

27 

16 

6 

25 

502 

2 

2 

3 

5 

37 

lit 

9 

22 

U92 

5 

9 

9 

5 

Mean 

Score 

12.25 

11.00 

21.25 

506.25 

2.50 

6.50 

6.75 

6.25 

Person 

Group  D  -  Underpersonal 

Value  of 
CD**-  Work^*^^  Achieve. 

Want  to 
Control 

Want  to 
be  Con¬ 
trolled 

-  la. 

Want  to 
Give  Af¬ 
fection 

Want  to 
ReceiTie 
Affection 

03 

u 

10 

12 

599 

1 

3 

3 

1 

06 

8 

lli 

22 

610 

5 

1; 

2 

1 

10 

15 

7 

lU 

685 

8 

1 

0 

0 

15 

16 

7 

20 

671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

U 

7 

22 

506 

3 

8 

3 

5 

20 

12 

h 

22 

515 

5 

6 

3 

1 

21 

No  Data 

21 

392 

li 

2 

1 

2 

28 

11 

6 

20 

56U 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Mean 

Score 

10.00 

Group  E 

7.86  20.38 

-  Irxonpatible 

567.75 

3.63 

3.50 

1.75 

1.63 

02 

5 

12 

27 

UU2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

07 

11 

9 

12 

599 

2 

a 

a 

3 

08 

11 

12 

20 

707 

2 

5 

6 

1 

09 

6 

7 

17 

\iU2 

3 

8 

6 

1 

lU 

lli 

8 

23 

57U 

3 

5 

2 

5 

17 

9 

8 

25 

li9B 

2 

k 

8 

1 

19 

13 

6 

15 

m 

9 

2 

a 

1 

3U 

11 

10 

8 

539 

1 

7 

3 

5 

Mean 

Score 

10.00 

9.00 

18.38 

530.63 

3.38 

a. 75 

a. 50 

2.75 

Group  F  -  Overpersonal 
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Person 

CD* 

Work*** 

Value  of 
Aohleve . . 

Want  to 
Control 

Want  to 
be  Con¬ 
trolled 

Want  to 
Give  Af¬ 
fection 

Want  to 
Receive 
Affection 

01 

12 

16 

11 

h26 

6 

3 

3 

8 

11 

11 

13 

20 

560 

7 

9 

9 

9 

22 

11 

8 

16 

lil8 

1 

9 

5 

5 

25 

6 

12 

27 

567 

1 

1 

5 

5 

29 

8 

9 

10 

U06 

h 

h 

3 

6 

30 

10 

8 

21 

702 

3 

1 

U 

5 

32 

5 

8 

12 

637 

2 

1 

5 

6 

33 

8 

2 

23 

hl2 

6 

h 

5 

8 

Mean 

Score 

8.88 

9.50 

17.50 

516 

3.75 

li.OO 

li.88 

6.50 

*  CD  =  Counter-dependency  score  on  the  Reaction  to  Group  Situations  Test  - 
This  dimension  is  an  attempt  to  predict  the  amount  of  behavior  in 
opposition  to  the  leader.  (Stock  and  Thelen,  1958) 

I.Q.  -  Intelligence  scores  are  taken  from  College  Board  EJCaminations 

Work  -  This  is  also  a  dimension  measured  by  the  Reaction  to  Group  Situa¬ 
tions  Test  intended  to  predict  the  amount  of  task  oriented  be¬ 
havior  by  the  individuals  measured. 


for  high  degree  of  need  satisfaction  for  these  "overpersonal "  groups. 
The  ''underpersonals",  on  the  other  hand,  while  coirpatible  with  eadi 
other,  being  low  in  wanting  and  receiving  affection,  could  satisfy 
their  needs  by  developing  a  group  situation  which  would  also  allow 
for  need  satisfaction  tut  with  less  affection  being  present  in  the 
situation.  These  groups  should,  therefore,  show  moderate  group 
need  satisfaction. 
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The  "incompatible"  groups,  however,  contained  members 
whose  needs  did  not  mesh,  i.e.  some  were  hi^  and  some  were  low 
in  wanting  to  give  and  receive  affection,  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  find  their  needs  satisfied  in  the  projected  group 
situation  and  they  should  develop  groups  low  in  group  need 
satisfaction. 


Eacpected 


F.A. 

G.N.S. 

Group  A 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Group  B 

Lew 

Low 

Group  C 

High 

High 

Group  D 

Low 

Moderate 

Group  E 

Moderate 

Low 

Group  F 

High 

High 

Group  Measures 

1)  Adaptability  -  Three  raters  who  were  pre-trained  aid 
familiar  with  the  concept  and  the  measures  to  be  used  rated  each 
session  meeting  of  the  groups  on  the  following  three  items s 

a.  How  well  does  the  group  handle  internal  interrup¬ 
tions  in  its  normal  pattern  of  behf^vior?  (5)  extremely  well — 
to  (1)  poorly. 

b.  How  well  does  the  group  move  from  one  activity  to 
another?  (l)  poorly  —  to  - —  (5)  extremely  well. 

c.  How  well  does  the  group  handle  external  interrup¬ 
tions  in  its  normal  pattern  of  behavior?  (5)  extremely  well  —  to 
---  (l)  poorly. 
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For  each  session  each  of  the  three  raters  rated  each 
group  on  each  of  the  three  items.  Scores  were  summed  and  aver¬ 
aged  for  each  group.  Average  scores  could  range  from  a  low  of 
1.00  to  a  high  of  5*00.  Except  for  some  early  inter-rater 
inconsistency,  inter- rater  reliability  of  these  independent 
assessments  was  high. 

Formal  Achievement  (F.A.)  -  Three  raters  also  rated  each  of  the 
six  groups  diring  each  session  on  each  of  the  following  items. 

a)  Did  the  group  set  a  task  for  itself  during  this 
twenty-five-minute  session?  (task  setting  need  not  be  explicit) 

_ (l)  no 

_ (2)  yes 

b)  (If  yes  to  (a))  How  long  did  it  take  for  the  group 
to  set  its  task?  (task  setting  need  not  be  explicit)  (7)  The  task 
was  set  within  the  first  few  minutes  - —  to  — -  (l)  The  group 
never  agreed  on  a  task. 

c)  How  well  do  you  think  the  group  acc(ii5)lished  the 
task  they  set  for  themselves? 

_ (O)  never  set  a  task 

_ (1)  not  well  at  all 

_ (2)  fairly  well 

_ (3)  well 

(U )  very  well 

_ (5)  extremely  well 

Scores  on  the  three  items  were  suimed  and  averaged  for 
each  group  for  each  session.  Average  scores  could  range  from  a 
low  of  1.00  to  a  high  of  U.67.  Except  for  some  early  inter-rater 
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inconsistency,  inter-rater  reliability  of  their  independent 
assessments  was  high. 

Group  Need  Satisfaction  (G.N.S.)  -  For  each  session  after  the 
first  two  sessions  for  each  group  each  of  the  girls  in  each  of 
the  groups  was  asked  to  answer  the  following  two  questions. 

a)  How  well  do  you  like  your  group?  (5)  like  it  very 
much  —  to  —  (l)  dislike  it  very  much. 

b)  If  you  had  a  chance  to  move  to  another  group,  how 
would  you  feel  about  moving?  (l)  would  want  very  much  to  move 
_ —  to  —  (5)  would  want  very  much  to  stay  where  I  am. 

For  each  session  for  each  group  all  answers  were  summed 
and  averaged  so  that  the  highest  G.N.S.  was  indicated  at  5.00  and 
the  lowest  G.N.S.  possible  was  1.00.  (This  is  the  same  measure 
as  was  used  by  Indik  and  Tyler,  1962.)  The  validity  of  this 
measure  in  this  study  is  questionable  since  the  girls  were  not 
especially  cooperative. 

Communication  Activity  Level  -  This  variable  is  measured  by  the 
frequency  of  communication  interactions  observed  in  a  group 
during  the  twenty-five  minute  period.  This  variable  and  the 
subsequent  communication  interaction  variables  were  scored  by  a 
highly  trained  rater.  The  validity  of  these  measures  is  probably 
higher  than  nozmally  obtained  also  because  the  rate  of  communica¬ 
tion  found  in  this  study  was  lower  than  is  normally  found.  Changes 
in  this  variable  are  measured  by  the  Activity  Difference  Coefficient 


A.D.C. 


•j  ^ 


35  (See  Indik  &  Tyler,  1962). 
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Proportion  c£  Socioemotional  Positive  Coimnunications  -  The  relative 
frequency  of  Bales  categories  1,  2  and  3  communications  in  each 
twenty-five-minute  time  period.  (See  Appendix  A) 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented  Communications  -  a)  The  relative 
frequency  of  Bales  categories  U,  5  and  6  (giving  information) 
communications  in  each  twenty- five -minute  time  period.  (See 
Appendix  A) 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented  Communications  -  b)  The  relative 
frequency  of  Bales  categories  7,  8  and  9  (asking  fbr  information) 
communications  in  each  twenty-five-minute  time  period.  (See 
Appendix  A) 

Proportion  of  Socioemotional  Negative  Communications  -  The  relative 
frequency  of  Bales  categories  10,  11  and  12  communications  in  each 
twenty- five -minute  time  period.  (See  Appendix  A) 

Geographic  Consistency  -  A  crude  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  remain  in  the  same  place  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  group.  This  is  measured  by  the  number  of  people  in  a  session 
who  are  seated  in  the  same  place  they  were  in  during  the  past 
session  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  the  present 
session. 

Absence  -  Percentage  absent  in  any  given  session.  (Potential  members 


of  each  of  the  groups  were  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  any 
session  free  of  any  penalty.) 
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Pattern  Configuration  of  Coimminieatlon 

This  variable  is  measured  by  the  pattern  of  communication 
interaction.  Changes  in  this  variable  from  session  to  session  are 


measured  by  the  Configural  Difference  Coefficient,  C.D.C. 


S 


n 


=  35  (See  Indik  and  Tyler,  1962,  Technical  Report  10) 

a)  Proportion  of  Person  to  Group  Interaction  -  This  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  corimuni cation  interactions  in  each  session  of  each  group 
which  were  directed  by  any  member  of  the  group  to  the  group  in 
general. 


Results 

A  group,  for  our  purposes,  is  an  open  system  of  two  or 
more  individuals  who  relate  to  one  another  producing  effects  on 
each  other  and  on  the  larger  context  in  which  it  exists.  Members 
of  a  group  usually  relate  to  each  other  through  interaction. 
Member  interaction  within  the  group  is;  in  some  way  uniquely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  interaction  across  the  boundaries.  Further, 
groups  exist  over  time  at  least  sufficient  to  establish  some 
differentiation  in  role  structure  and  a  set  of  nonns  which 
regulate  members'  interaction. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  degree  to  which  our  semi- 
experimental  situation  provided  us  with  "groups"  to  observe, 
it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  groups  studied  on  these  above 
outlined  characteristics. 
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These  groups  were  four  or  eight  member  systems  that 
were  open  to  communications  from  outside  of  themselves  and  viere 
to  a  degree  embedded  in  the  class  of  which  they  were  originally 
a  part.  Also  outside  of  the  experimental  situation  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  interaction  with  each  other  as  students  in  the 
same  rather  small  female  college  community.  The  present  major 
concern  is  with  the  groups  during  the  periods  of  observation  when 
no  external  communication  was  available . 

These  subjects  for  study  did  interact  with  each  other 
both  outside  and  inside  of  the  observation  sessions  reported  here 
and  these  interactions  produced  marked  effects  on  the  behavior 
observed  in  the  groups  as  we  shall  see.  We  can  clearly  show  that 
these  groups  existed  over  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  norms 
which  regulated  interaction  operative  while  the  groups  were  under 
observation.  While  the  members  were  under  observation,  they  com¬ 
municated  with  members  of  their  own  group  in  every  session 
observed  except  after  the  demise  of  the  groups. 

With  reference  to  role  stricture  formation  in  these 
groups,  it  was  clear  that  by  the  second  session  of  each  of 
these  groups,  there  was  clear  role  differentiation  among  the 
members. 

Hypothesis  One 

Prior  to  the  point  where  a  disturbance  is  introduced 
into  a  group,  the  group  will  tend  to  develop  characteristic  (after 
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its  initial  development  period)  stable  levels  on  a  number  of 
interaction  variables  and  outcome  measures. 

The  outcome  variables  include  Adaptability,  Formal 
Achievement  (F.A.)  and  Group  Need  Satisfaction  (G.N.S.).  Inter¬ 
action  variables  include  Communication  Activity  Level,  Pattern 
Configuration  of  Communication,  Proportion  of  Socioemotional 
Positive  Communications,  Prqportion  of  Task  Oriented  Communica¬ 
tions  a)  and  b).  Proportion  of  Socioemotional  Negative  Communica¬ 
tions,  Qeographio  Consistency,  Absence  and  Indicators  of  Leader¬ 
ship  Interaction. 

In  exploring  this  hypothesis  we  allowed  essentially 
the  first  two  sessions  as  developmental  periods  during  which 
groups  would  fluctuate  somewhat  on  the  variables  considered 
until  a  relatively  stable  state  was  achieved.  The  next  two 
sessions  were  expected  to  show  rather  stable  levels  on  both 
outcome  and  interaction  variables  since  no  major  disturbances 
were  either  expected  or  (except  for  one  possible  instance) 
occurred.  This  exception  might  have  affected  the  results  with 
reference  to  groups  A,  B  and  C,  but  not  groups  D,  E  or  F.  At 
the  time  of  scheduled  session  U  for  the  A,  B,  C  groups,  the 
option  to  cut  without  penalty  (for  Good  Friday)  was  accepted 
by  all  members  of  each  of  these  three  groups .  This  fact  might 
have  upset  the  stability  of  variables  from  session  3  to  actual 
session  U  for  these  groups.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  minor 
disturbances  occurred  at  session  2  for  Group  C  and  at  session  3 
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for  Group  A.  Table  2  shows  the  data  relevant  to  hypothesis  one 
for  the  outcome  variables. 


Table  2  -  Tests  of  Hypothesis  Ore  -  Outcome  Variables 


Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Gix)up 

C 

Group 

D 

Group 

E 

Group 

F 

Adaptability 

Session  1 

3.00 

3.75 

3.20 

2.75 

U.oo 

3.00 

Session  2 

3.17 

2.67 

3.83 

3.00 

2.88 

2.25 

Session  3 

3.37 

3.00 

3.20 

3.29 

3.00 

3.00 

Session  U 

2.87* 

2.86* 

2.75* 

2.U3 

2.86 

2.50 

Formal  Achievement 

(F.A.) 

Session  1 

3.00 

U.ll 

2.67 

0.67 

1.22 

0.67 

Session  2 

3.89 

3.22 

U.lli 

U.ll 

3.33 

0.67 

Session  3 

3.67 

3.78 

3.67 

U.co 

3.78 

1.56 

Session  h 

3.11* 

2.89* 

2.33* 

2.6? 

3.22 

0.78 

Group  Need 

Satisfaction  (G.N.S.) 

Session  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Session  2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Session  3 

3.38 

3.88 

3.17 

3.50 

3.75 

3.63 

Session  1; 

3.25* 

5.00* 

2.5o* 

3.88 

3.39 

3.81 

*  For  these  three  groups  (A,  B  and  C)  the  data  from  actual 
session  U  are  substituted  for  the  data  that  would  have  been 
collected  in  scheduled  session  li. 


—  No  G.N.S.  data  were  collected  for  sessions  1  and  2. 
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We  find  that  the  average  differences  between  scores  on  both 
Adaptability  and  Formal  Achievement  are  smaller  between  sessions 
3  and  U  or  between  2  and  3  than  between  sessions  1  and  2.  For 
Ad^tability  the  average  difference  between  sessions  3  and  U  is 
0.li3)  between  sessions  2  and  3  is  0.39j  and  between  sessions  1  and 
2  is  0.67.  For  F.A.  the  average  difference  between  session  3  and 
session  U  is  0.91j  between  sessions  2  and  3  is  0.U5;  and  between 
sessions  1  and  2  is  l.U?.  Further,  the  G.N.S.  measures  show  some 
stability  between  sessions  3  and  U.  These  data  indicate  some 
relative  stability  in  the  outcome  variables  for  sessions  2,  3 
and  U. 

V/ith  reference  to  the  interaction  variables,  remember¬ 
ing  that  these  first  four  periods  are  not  major  disturbance 
periods,  we  expect  some  fluctuation  in  these  variables  but  again 
expect  more  stability  in  these  variables  between  sessions  3  vs. 

1*,  and  2  vs.  3  than  between  sessions  1  vs.  2,  except  for  the  minor 
disturbances  which  occurred  in  session  2  for  Group  C  and  session  3 
for  Group  A.  For  Groups  A,  B  and  C  we  find  considerable  instabi¬ 
lity  in  A.D.C.’s,  especially  between  sessions  3  and  U  for  all 
three  groups,  and  some  instability  in  communication  activity  level 
(see  A.D.C.'s)  between  sessions  2  and  3  for  Group  A  and  between 
sessions  1  and  2  for  Group  B.  Groups  D,  E  and  F  each  seem  to  show 
characteristic  and  highly  stable  communication  activity  levels 
for  all  four  sessions.  (See  Table  3) 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  each  of  the  A,  B,  C 
groups  has  characteristic  communication  configurations  and 
small  configural  differences  between  sessions  1,  2,  3  and  U, 
except  for  Group  A  between  sessions  3  and  U.  However,  we  find 
marked  configural  changes  between  sessions  1,  2,  3  and  U  for 
Groups  D,  E  and  F.  (See  Table  3) 


Table  3  - 

Tests  of  Hypothesis 

One  -  Interaction  Variables 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Change  in  Comriunication  Activity  Level  (Activity  Difference  Coefficient) 

Session  1  vs.  2 

.009 

.2Ul* 

.005 

.032 

.002 

.012 

Session  2  vs.  3 

.386^^ 

.COO 

.002 

.020 

.007 

.011 

Session  3  vs.  U 

.2Ul* 

.ii6U* 

.088"> 

.029 

.003 

.025 

Session  1  vs.  3 

.395* 

.2Ul'» 

.001* 

.012 

.001* 

.023 

Session  2  vs.  U 

.liw* 

.ii6U* 

.086-:^ 

.01*9 

.009 

.015 

Session  1  vs.  U 

.15U* 

.223* 

.091* 

.017 

.007 

.003 

Change  in  Configuration  of 

Communication  (Configural 

Difference 

Coefficient) 

Session  1  vs.  2 

.007 

.005 

.007 

.o5o 

.061 

.096 

Session  2  vs.  3 

.021 

.ooU 

.011 

.075 

.o5o 

.075 

Session  3  vs.  U 

.139 

.007 

.Oil* 

.051 

.092 

.051* 

Session  1  vs.  3 

.015 

.006 

.001* 

.056 

.066 

.091 

Session  2  vs.  U 

.025 

.007 

.018 

.01*2 

.065 

.031* 

Session  1  vs.  1; 

.011 

.1*12* 

.007 

.01*8 

.066 

.091 
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Table  3  (continued) 


Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Proportion  of  Socioemotional 

.  Positive  Communications 

Session  1 

16.7 

19.0 

0.0 

37.3 

3k. h 

3U.2 

Session  2 

36.3 

50.0 

20.0 

2li.l 

31.0 

28.3 

Session  3 

18.5 

0.0 

25.0 

38.5 

39.0 

28.9 

Session  U 

16.3«^ 

iQ.y^ 

20.9^'->^ 

li+.3 

21.8 

29.3 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented 

Communications  a) 

-  Giving 

Information 

Session  1 

50.0 

53.3 

50.0 

U2.6 

U7.3 

U5.9 

Session  2 

27.3 

0.0 

liO.O 

5U.5 

57.9 

57.2 

Session  3 

U8.9 

50.0 

75.0 

39.9 

33.3 

U2.1 

Session  1; 

5U.3<Hf 

55.3*» 

51.2<m«- 

51.9 

1*9.7 

U0.7 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented  Coiraninications  b) 

-  Asking  for  Information 

Session  1 

33.3 

2U.1 

50.0 

20.0 

15.7 

18.5 

Session  2 

18.2 

0.0 

Uo.o 

17.1 

11.9 

11.6 

Session  3 

2U.7 

0.0 

0.0 

17.5 

15.6 

23.9 

Session  U 

27.2*^<• 

23.74Ht 

27. 9^^ 

32.5 

8.2 

23.6 

Proportion  of  Socioemotional  Negative  Communications 

Session  1 

0.0 

3.6 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

1.U 

Session  2 

18.2 

5o.o 

0.0 

U.3 

7.1 

2.9 

Session  3 

7.9 

5o.o 

0.0 

U.2 

12.1 

5.1 

Session  U 

2.2^H^ 

2.7«* 

0.0»* 

1.3 

20.U 

7.1 
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Table  3  (continued) 
Geographic  Consiatency 


Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group 

c 

Group 

D 

Group 

E 

Group 

F 

Session  1-2 

0.50 

0.25 

o.5o 

O.OO 

0.00 

0.00 

Session  2-3 

0.25 

0.50 

0.50 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

Session  3-U 

0.00 

0.50 

0.75 

0.00 

0.00 

0.25 

Proportion 

of  Person  to  Group  Interaction 

-  -iHHt 

Session  1 

0.0 

U7.U 

0.0 

77. U 

U7.3 

96.6 

Session  2 

18.2 

0.0 

80.0 

hh.h 

55.6 

99  .U 

Session  3 

35.7 

0.0 

75.0 

79.0 

66.7 

95.9 

Session  It 

10 . 9'*^' 

97.3;«- 

100.  o-;-'-"- 

80.5 

18.3 

97.1 

Percentage 

Absent 

Session  1 

0.0% 

0.0^ 

50.0^ 

25.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Session  2 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Session  3 

50.0 

0.0 

25.0 

0.0 

12.5 

0.0 

Session  U 

0.0-^ 

0.0^ 

?5.0!H*- 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*  Significant  changes  in  A.D.C.  or  C.D.C,  at  the  p  < .05  level. 

■’-HS'  These  data  are  taken  from  what  would  have  been  session  5  for 
Groups  A,  B,  and  C  since  session  U  was  scheduled  for  Good 
Friday  and  "cuts"  were  allowable  and  were  taken  by  all  twelve 
members  of  the  three  groups. 

^hh«-  The  peasure  used  fcr  obtaining  the  proportion  of  person  to 
group  interaction  was  the  number  of  person  to  group  inter¬ 
actions  divided  by  the  total  number  of  interactions  in  a 
session. 
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What  then  may  we  conclude  from  these  findings  with 
reference  to  the  changes  in  gross  indicators  of  communication 
activity  and  interaction?  In  the  small  groups  activity  levels 
changed,  but  the  configuration  did  not.  With  larger  groups  the 
reverse  was  true:  configuration  of  communication  was  stable,  but 
activity  level  was  not.  With  the  larger  groups  (eight-person 
groups)  conflgural  charges  were  at  characteristic  levels  for  each 
group,  ar.d  stability  in  activity  level  was  at  characteristic  levels 
for  each  group.  Further,  we  four.d  more  variation  in  gross  communi¬ 
cation  interaction  variables  than  with  the  outcome  varidiles.  Finally, 
it  is  clear  that  marked  changes  in  these  gross  communication  inter¬ 
action  variables  can  occur  when  iw  disturbance  is  present. 

Let  us  nov!  look  into  the  effects  on  the  various  broad 
content  or  tjpe  of  communication  interaction  variables  (See  Table  3)* 
The  general  Bales  categories  used  here  show  characteristic  and 
stable  levels  on  all  four  types  of  categories  of  communication  inter¬ 
action  for  the  six  groups.  There  are  minor  exceptions  as  in  the  case 
of  Group  B  in  sessions  2  and  3  where  communication  interaction  was 
extremely  low  so  that  stable  Bales  sub-category  proportions  were 
unlikely. 

Generally  in  these  six  groups  the  proportion  of  task 
oriented  communications  a)  (giving  information)  was  hi^stj  the 
proportion  of  task  oriented  communications  b)  (asking  for  informa¬ 
tion)  was  next  largest;  the  proportion  of  socioemotional  positive 
communications  was  next  largest;  and  the  proportion  of  socioemotional 
negative  communications  was  smallest  in  each  group  on  the  average. 


groups 
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With  reference  to  geographic  stability  the  smaller 
seemed  to  be  more  geographically  stable  than  the  larger 
grcxips  over  the  first  four  sessions.  Group  C  was  the  most 
geographically  stable  and  Groups  D  and  E  were  the  least  geogra- 
hically  stable  groups. 

The  proportion  of  person  to  group  interaction  seems 
to  be  at  characteristic  levels  for  each  group,  being  extremely 
high  for  Group  F  and  extremely  low  for  Group  A.  Some  marked 
volatility  is  present  in  the  data  for  Groups  B  and  C  in  this 
proportion.  This  proportion  is  also  on  the  average  higher  for 
the  eight-person  groups  than  for  the  four-person  groups. 
Stability  is  clearer  for  Groups  F,  E,  A  and  D  in  that  order. 
Stability  and  characteristic  levels  of  absence  are  also  clear 
(See  Table  3)  for  each  group. 

There  is  then  in  the  above  results  only  mixed  support 
for  the  initial  l^othesis  that  the  interaction  variables  will 
remain  stable  in  the  absence  of  disturbances. 

Hypothesis  Two 

When  a  minor  disturbance  (here  the  addition  of  another 
person  of  the  same  status  into  the  group)  occurs  in  a  group, 
there  should  be  concomitant  changes  in  the  kind,  amount  and 
pattem  of  the  communications  occurring  in  the  group. 

We  have  three  tests  of  this  corollary  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  study.  In  session  2  of  Group  C, 
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individual  OU  was  placed  in  the  group.  We  can  by  observing  the 
data  presented  in  Table  3  for  that  session  for  that  group  see 
the  effects  of  this  added  individual  of  the  sair-e  status.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  an  effect  on  either  the  coiraminication  activity 
level  or  the  configuration  of  conamnication  for  that  session 
relative  to  either  session  1  or  session  3-  With  reference  to  the 
kirjd  of  comrunication  we  find  some  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  socioemotional  positive  conrniunications  and  some  minor  decrease 
in  the  proportions  of  task  oriented  comminications  (both  "giving 
information"  and  "asking  for  information"). 

In  session  3  of  Group  A,  individual  CU  was  placed  in 
Group  A.  The  data  from  Table  3  show  the  effects  of  a  marked 
elevation  in  communication  activity  level  for  session  3.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  less  emphatic  change  in  the  configuration  of 
communication.  There  also  seem  to  be  some  changes  in  the  kind 
of  communications  but  in  line  with  readjusting  these  proportions 
to  the  changes  found  in  session  2  for  this  group.  We  also  do 
have  an  elevation  in  the  proportion  of  person  to  group  inter¬ 
actions  for  session  3  for  Group  A. 

The  third  test  of  this  corollary  appeared  in  session  7 
of  Group  D.  Individial  13  was  introduced  into  the  group.  There 
was  an  increase  in  communication  activity  level  and  a  change  in 
configuration  of  communication.  There  were  also  minor  increases 
in  the  proportions  of  task  orieited  ccmmunications  (both  "giving 
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information"  and  "asking  for  information")  and  minor  decreases 
in  the  proportions  of  socioemotional  communication  for  this 
group  for  this  session.  We  also  found  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  person  to  group  interaction  during  this  session. 

There  is  then  only  mixed  support  for  hypothesis  two. 
Hypothesis  Three 

After  a  minor  disturbance  occurs  in  the  group  there 
will  he  a  tendency  for  the  group  to  return  to  its  pre-disturbance 
level  on  measures  of  internal  group  interaction. 

Only  in  two  of  the  three  cases  of  the  minor  disturbances 
described  above  can  we  explore  hypothesis  three,  since  we  do  not 
have  canparable  data  for  session  8  for  Group  D  to  conpare  with 
the  minor  disturbance  of  session  7  for  this  group. 

From  Table  3  it  can  be  seen  that  for  session  3  for 
Group  C  conparing  it  to  session  2  we  fird  that  since  little 
change  in  either  communication  activity,  communication  configura¬ 
tion  or  kind  of  communication  occurred  in  session  2  little  re¬ 
adjustment  changes  in  session  3  occurred  for  these  variables. 

A  minor  exception  should  be  noted  as  the  proportion  of  task 
oriented  communications  b)  ("asking  for  infomation")  decreased. 
However,  due  to  the  very  low  rate  of  interaction  these  changes 
carjiot  be  considered  reliable. 

Session  3  for  Group  A  provided  another  minor  disturb¬ 
ance  session  so  that  comparisons  between  sessions  3  and  U  and 
between  sessions  2  and  U  with  reference  to  communication  inter- 
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action  are  relevant  to  hypothesis  three.  Session  3  showed  a 
significant  elevation  in  coitmunication  activity  and  session  U 
a  partial  return  back  to  the  activity  level  of  session  2.  The 
small  change  in  configuration  appearing  in  session  3  was  more 
than  readjusted  to  in  session  U. 

With  reference  to  the  kinds  of  communications,  the 
Bales  categories  data  for  session  U,  which  are  shown  in  Table  3, 
look  to  be  more  like  tSae  data  of  session  3  than  the  data  for 
session  2.  The  data  on  the  proportion  of  person  to  group  inter¬ 
action  show  a  return  in  session  h  to  the  level  of  session  2. 

The  tests  of  hypothesis  three  also  show  mixed  results, 
some  supportive  of  the  hypothesis  and  some  contrary  findings. 
hypothesis  Four 

When  a  more  severe  disturbance  occurs  (here  the  entry 
of  a  higher  status  person  into  the  grcup)  then  we  expect  system¬ 
atic  changes  (described  below)  to  occur  in  groups  that  are 
attempting  to  adapt  to  this  disturbance. 

Corollary  One?  Groups  that  are  high  in  G.N.S.  and 
F.A.  will  adapt  more  adequately  to  severe  disturbances  than 
groups  that  are  moderate  in  G.N.S.  and  F.A.,  who  will  in  turn 
adapt  more  adequately  than  groups  that  are  low  in  both  G.N.S. 
and  F.A. 

Corollary  Two?  If  the  disturbance  is  severe  enough, 


only  the  high  G.N.S.,  high  F.A.  groups  will  maintain  their  pre¬ 
disturbance  level  of  G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability  after  the 
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disturbance  has  subsided.  The  moderate  O.N.S.,  F.A.  groups 
will  show  a  small  decline  in  G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adspiability, 
and  the  low  G.N.S.,  F.A.  groups  might  show  drastic  changes  in 
G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  these  two  corollaries 
will  be  considered  together.  First,  let  us  look  at  how  our 
predicted  levels  —  from  member  personality  data  —  of  G.N.S. 
and  F.A.  compare  to  the  actual  F.A.  and  G.N.S.  levels  found. 

The  respecti-re  group  scores  were  averaged  for  the  pre-disturbance 
sessions  for  each  of  the  six  groups.  Table  U  shows  these  com¬ 


parisons. 


G.N.S.  and 

F.A.  for  the 

Six  Groups 

Predicted 

G.N.S. 

Predicted 

F.A. 

Actual 

G.N.S.* 

Actua 

TIE 

Group  A 

Moderate 

Moderate 

3.32** 

3.1*2 

Group  B 

Low 

Low 

hMh 

3.50 

Group  C 

High 

High 

2.8U 

3.20 

Group  D 

Low 

Moderate 

3.69 

2.06 

Group  E 

Moderate 

Low 

3.57 

2.89 

Group  F 

High 

High 

3.72 

0.92 

*  Data  presented  here  for  each  group's  mean  scores  were  obtained  by 
averaging  the  scores  for  the  p re -disturbance  sessions  for  each 
group.  Sessions  3  and  1;  were  used  for  G.N.S.  since  no  G.N.S.  data 
were  collected  in  sessions  1  and  2.  Sessions  1,2,3  and  U  were 
used  for  F.A.  computations. 

')H«'  We  have  sene  reason  to  question  the  validity  of  the  G.N.S.  data 
specially  for  Groups  A,B  and  C.  For  these  groups  we  had  little 
more  than  50^  participation  in  the  taking  of  the  measures  by  the 
members  of  these  groups  during  some  sessions.  Further,  there  was 
hostility  present  that  was  not  eoqpressed  by  the  groups  on  these 
measures. 


The  data  in  Table  clearly  show  that  our  predictions 
with  reference  to  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  were  not  borne  out  by  the  data. 

We  also  note,  as  in  our  earlier  study,  no  hi^  correlation  between 
G.N.S.  and  F.A.  If,  however,  we  take  the  actual  figures  rather 
than  the  predictions,  we  can  explore  the  data  relevant  to  hypothesis 
four.  Weighting  the  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  scores  equally,  and  adding 
their  average  scores,  we  obtain  the  following  order  in  total  average 
G.N.S. -F.A.  scoresJ  Group  B  =  7.9Uj  Group  A  =  6.7U;  Group  D  =  6.55j 
Group  E  =  6.U6;  Group  C  =  6.0U  and  Group  F  =  U.6U. 

Clearly  from  these  data  Group  B  seems  like  a  high  group 
and  Group  F  seems  like  a  low  group  vdth  Group  C  also  rather  low, 
and  the  other  three  groups  in  the  middle.  The  reactions  of  some 
of  the  groups  to  the  minor  disturbances  were  illustrated  above 
and  their  reactions  to  the  major  disturbances  will  be  illustrated 
below. 

Curing  the  fifth  session  of  each  group,  a  higher  status 
individual  entered  the  groups  when  they  were  in  the  observation 
room.  Person  Ul  entered  Groups  A  and  D.  Person  U2  entered  Groups 
B  and  E.  Person  liO  entered  Groups  C  and  F.  The  intent  in  each 
Case  was  to  cause  a  major  disturbance  by  Just  being  in  the  group 
and  attanpting  to  get  the  group  members  to  express  their  hostility 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  within  the  situa¬ 
tion  itself. 

The  effects  of  the  major  disturbance  will  be  e:q)lored 
separately  for  each  of  the  six  groups.  Group  B,  the  actual 
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"highest"  group  in  F.A.  and  G.N.S.,  wi].l  be  discussed  first  and 
then  the  reactions  of  other  groups  will  follow. 

Group  B  -  By  the  time  of  the  major  disturbance  this 
group  had  developed  rather  strong  positive  in-group  feelings 
among  three  of  the  four  girls  and  had  developed  strong  hostility 
to  the  situation.  They  worked  at  attempting  to  sabotage  the 
groups  by  not  interacting  during  sessions  2  and  3*  Individual  36 
did  not  interact  during  any  of  the  sessions  of  this  group  except 
for  one  time  during  the  major  disturbance  session.  Individual  31 
had  tried  walking  out  of  two  of  the  earlier  sessions  in  rebellion 
to  non  interaction,  but  now  was  attempting  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
group  by  interacting  with  35  essentially  at  31' s  insistence.  The 
group  then  was  somewhat  fragmented,  but  the  members  had  clear 
tasks  in  mind  and  had  positive  feelings  for  each  other. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  5  that  Group  B  showed  high 
adaptability  during  the  major  disturbance  (session  5)  and  small 
declines  in  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  for  that  session  and  that  in  session 
6  there  is  an  increase  in  F.A.  and  a  further  decrease  in  G.N.S. 

Group  A  -  Tliis  is  the  group  that  was  next  highest  in 
actual  G.N.S. -F.A.  score  but  can  be  considered  a  moderate  G.N.S.- 
F.A.  group.  During  the  disturbance,  adaptability  was  high  —  as 
high  as  for  Group  A  —  3.141*.  F.A.  increased  slightly  in  session  $ 
but  G.N.S.  declined  Rightly.  In  session  6  this  group  ^owed 
stability  in  F.A.  and  a  slight  decline  in  G.N.S. 
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Group  D  -  This  group  was  characterized  by  a  moderate 
actual  G.N.S.-F.A.  score.  In  earlier  sessions  G.N.S.  was  moderate 
to  high  and  their  F.A.  was  on  the  low  side.  During  the  major  dis¬ 
turbance  members  of  this  group  were  able  to  express  their  hostility. 
Their  adaptability  was  moderate  3.29.  Their  F.A.  increased  markedly 
as  did  their  G.N.S.  However,  in  sessions  6  and  7  we  find  F.A. 
dropping  severely  and  G.N.S.  decreasing  down  toward  where  it  was  in 
session  U. 

Group  E  -  This  was  a  group  that  in  the  early  sessions  was 
characterized  by  an  internal  split  with  some  intra-group  hostility 
and  as  well,  the  marked  rejection  of  leadership  attempts  by  one  of 
its  members  by  the  group.  The  pre-disturbance  sessions  gave  a 
moderate  actual  G.N.S.-F.A,  score  and  a  rather  low  Adaptability 
score.  The  entry  of  the  higher  status  person  was  handled  essen¬ 
tially  by  the  spokesmen  for  each  of  the  sub  groups .  The  disturb¬ 
ance  session  showed  a  decline  in  the  Adaptability  score,  a  decline 
in  the  F.A.  score  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  G.N.S.  score.  Ses¬ 
sions  6  and  7  showed  an  increase  in  Adaptability  score  toward  the 
pre-disturbance  level  and  a  farther  decline  in  F.A.  with  some 
fluctuations  in  G.N.S.  (sfee  Table  5) 

Group  C  -  The  norm  that  had  developed  in  this  group  was 
to  attempt  to  keep  as  silent  as  possible  basically  under  the 
leadership  of  27.  This  group  was  doing  a  reasonably  good  job 
with  reference  to  F.A.;  but  were  feeling  the  negative  effects 
internally.  Hostility  was  high  and  G.N.S.  was  lew  prior  to  the 
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Table  $  -  Outcome  Variables  Before,  Daring 
and  After  the  Ma.jor  Distuibaice 


Adaptability 

Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group 

C 

Group 

D 

Group 

E 

Group 

F 

Ave.  Sessions  1,2,3,U 

3.10 

3.07 

3.2U 

2.87 

3.18 

2.69 

Session  5  (Dist. ) 

3.141; 

3. Ill; 

3.29 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

Session  6 

3.50 

3.33 

3.00 

3.29 

3.00 

3.13 

Session  7 

— 

— 

— 

3.25 

3.00 

2.80 

Formal  Achievement 

Ave.  Sessions  1,2,3,U 

3.1;2 

3.50 

3.20 

2.86 

2.89 

0.92 

Session  5  (Dist.) 

3.55 

3.25 

3.11 

3.89 

2.UU 

2.67 

Session  6 

3.50 

U.oo 

3.57 

0.67 

l.UU 

1.56 

Session  7 

— 

— 

0.67 

0.67 

0.67 

Group  Need  Satisfaction 

Ave.  Sessions  3,U 

3.32 

U.U; 

2.8U 

3.69 

3.57 

3.72 

Session  5  (Dist.) 

3.25 

U.OO 

3.67 

U.58 

3.70 

3.86 

Session  6 

2.81i 

3.33 

U.OO 

3.92 

3.8o 

U.OO 

Session  7 

— 

- — 

... 

3.58 

3.33 

3.17 

—  There  was  one  less  session  for  the  smaller  groups  die  to  a 
missed  session  on  Good  Friday. 

entry  of  the  outside  person.  The  Adsptability  of  this  group  to  the 
major  disturbance  was  slow  and  difficult  ty  its  nature.  Three  of 
the  four  girls  gave  the  outsider  the  "silent  treatment",  the 
fourth  girl,  2h,  was  attot^iting  unsuccessfully  to  make  the  outside. 
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more  comfortable  with  the  group.  The  other  group  menfcers  were 
hostile.  Their  Adaptability  in  session  3  stayed  about  as  it  was 
in  the  earlier  sessions.  F.A.  declined  and  G.N.S.  Increased  In 
session  5  for  this  group.  Session  6  showed  a  marked  increase  in 
both  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  which  was  at  a  point  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
disturbsuce  periods. 

Group  F  -  This  group  was  characterized  by  a  low  actual 

F. A. -G.N.S.  score  and  a  low  pre-disturbonco  Adaptability 
score.  Tills  group  had  in  its  history,  prior  to  the  disturbance, 
considerable  fragmented  and  unrelated  activity.  F.A.  was  very 
low  and  G.N.S.  was  on  the  high  side.  During  the  disturbance 
perlcxi  Adaptability  irproved  as  did  F.A.  and  G.N.S.,  tut  session  6, 
and  especially  session  7,  showed  a  declir£  in  each  of  these  three 
outcome  variables  for  this  group. 

From  these  results  in  each  of  these  groups  we  can  see 
that  with  reference  to  corollary  one  of  hypothesis  four  we  have 
evidence  that  the  actual  G.N.S. -F.A.  combined  scores  do  have  some 
relationship  to  the  ordering  of  the  adeqaacy  of  fidaptability  of 
these  groups  to  the  major  disturbance.  The  two  groups  that  were 
predicted  by  actual  G.N.S. -F.A.  combined  scores  to  be  high,  i.e. 
Groups  A  and  B,  were  hi^  in  Adaptability  during  the  disturbance 
period.  The  correla'U.on  between  actual  G.N.S. -F.A.  combined 
scores  and  Adaptability  during  the  distuibance  period  was  .70. 

We  also  find  that  the  correlation  between  the  actual 

G. N.S. -F.A.  combined  scores  esid  Adaptability  — -  computed  using 
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the  averaged  data  prior  to  the  major  dlstuihance  —  gives  a 
correlation  of  +.03.  This  indicates  that  the  actual  G.N.S.-F.A. 
combined  score  compiled  from  the  pre-distuitance  peiicds  is  a 
better  predictor  of  Adaptability  during  the  major  disturbance 
than  it  is  of  Adaptability  when  the  groups  were  uroier  the  nomal 
conditions. 


Table  6  -  G.N.S.-F.A.  and  the 
Declines  in  G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability 
After  the  Major  Disturbance 


Group 

Combined  Average 
G.N.S.-F.A.  Actual 
Scores 

Size 

of 

Group 

Change  in 
F.A.  in 
Session  6 

Change  in 
G.N.S.  in 
Session  6 

Change  in 
Adaptability 
in  Session  6 

A 

6.7li 

U 

-.05 

-.Ul 

+  .06 

B 

7. 91 

U 

+  .75 

-.67 

-.11 

C 

6.0li 

h 

+  .li6 

+.33 

-.29 

D 

6.55 

8 

-3.22* 

-.83* 

*.02* 

E 

6.U6 

8 

-i.o5* 

-.llx* 

+  .25* 

F 

U.61 

8 

-2.00* 

-.28* 

-.oU* 

*  Averaged  data  for  sessions  6  and  7  since  no  comparable  data  for 
session  7  is  available  for  Groups  A,  6  and  C. 


The  correlations  between  combined  G.N.S.-F.A.  and 
change  in  Adaptability  is  -*-.1^  and  with  change  in  G.N.S.  is  -.66. 
Seth  of  these  pieces  cf  data  are  contraxy  to  expectations;  neither 
is  statistically  significant. 

With  reference  to  F.A.  declines  following  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  we  find  that  the  declines  of  sigilficance  are  present  in 
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the  eight-person  groups  and  not  the  four-person  groups  and  seem 
to  he  more  size  related,  rather  than  related  to  the  combined 
G.N.S.-F.A.  actual  scores.  The  correlation  with  the  latter  is 
+.U9  in  the  expected  direction  but  not  significantly  different 
from  zero. 

^pothesis  Five 

When  a  major  disturbance  occurs  (a  person  of  a  hi^ier 
status  than  the  present  group  members  enters  a  group  situation  for 
the  first  time),  there  should  be  concomitant  changes  in  the  kind, 
amount  and  pattern  of  communications  occurring  in  the  group. 

During  the  fifth  session  of  each  group  a  higher  status 
individual  entered  the  respective  groups  when  they  were  in  the 
observation  room.  Person  1*1  entered  Groups  A  and  D.  Person  1*2 
entered  Groups  B  and  E.  Person  1*0  entered  Groups  C  and  F. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Table  7  that  in  the  groups  where 
instability  in  communication  activity  level  was  characteristic 
i.e.  Groups  A  and  B,  marked  changes  in  communication  activity 
level  appeared  with  the  entry  of  the  higher  status  person  into 
these  groups.  Groups  C,  D,  E  and  F,  where  little  communication 
activity  differences  were  present  for  sessions  1  to  1*,  showed 
little  communication  activity  differences  in  session  5. 

With  reference  to  the  configural  differences  in  commu¬ 
nication  structure  we  find  differences  appearing  in  Groups  A  and 
5  for  session  5,  but  relatively  Insignificant  changes  in  configu¬ 
ration  in  Groups  C,  D,  E  and  F. 


I 


1 

] 

1 

1 
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With  reference  to  changes  in  the  kind  of  communication 
we  find  that  the  major  distuihance  in  session  5  tended  to  markedly 
effect  the  kind  (the  proportions  of  Bales  gerjsral  categories)  of 
communications  going  on  in  the  group.  In  five  of  the  six  groups 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  socioemotional  positive 
communications.  Group  C  showed  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
socicemotional  positive  communications .  In  the  case  of  each  group 
there  was  a  charge  in  this  variable  during  session  5.  The  more 
marked  changes  in  this  proportion  occurred  in  the  larger  group. 

The  groups  in  session  $  also  showed  charges  in  the 
proportion  of  task  oriented  ccmmunicatLons  a)  ("giving  infomatlon"). 
These  charges  again  generally  were  more  marked  in  the  three  larger 
groups.  Five  of  the  six  groups  showed  declines  in  the  proportion 
of  task  oriented  communications  a)  ("giving  information").  Group 
A  showed  little  change,  if  any,  in  session  5. 


Table  7  -  Tests  of  Ifypothesis  Five 

Minor  Disturbance  Effects 

Group  Group  Group  Group  Group  Group 

A  B  C  D  E  F 


;;e  in  Communication  Activity  Level  (A.D.C.) 


Ave.  Sessions  1,2,3,U  .222* 

Ave.  Session  5  with  1,2,3,U  .2U5* 

Session  6  with  5  .352* 

Session  6  with  U  .130* 


272* 

.CU6 

.026 

.005 

.015 

227* 

.056 

.021 

.029 

.038 

363* 

.055 

.ooU 

.012 

.091* 

289* 

.oil; 

.010 

.013 

.063 
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Table  7  -  (continued) 


Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group 

C 

Group 

D 

Group 

E 

Group 

F 

Change  in  Configuration  of  Comminicabion 

Ave.  Sessions  l,2,3,h 

.036 

.07U 

.010 

.05U 

.067 

.07U 

Ave.  Session  5  with  1,2,3»U 

.ltl7* 

.058 

.0U3 

.081 

.039 

Session  6  with  5 

,388* 

.363^ 

.077 

.OltO 

.110 

.0lt2 

Session  6  with  it 

.207 

.289* 

.121 

.0U9 

.116 

.07U 

Proportion  of  Socioemotional  Positive 

Communications 

Ave.  Sessions 

22.0 

21.8 

16.5 

28.6 

31.0 

30.1 

Session  5 

07.9 

08.3 

25.0 

06 .6 

12.7 

13.9 

Session  6 

25.0 

00.0 

63.6 

27.3 

26.6 

31.9 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented  Communications  a) 

(giving  infoimation) 

Ave.  Sessions  1,2,3)U 

U5.1 

39.6 

5U.0 

U7.2 

lt7.0 

U6.lt 

Session  5 

lt5.U 

36.5 

35.0 

31.9 

U0.2 

22.8 

Session  6 

U5.0 

00.0 

09.1 

li6.5 

58.8 

U5.0 

Proportion  of  Task  Oriented  Communications  b) 

(asking  for  infoimation) 

Ave.  Sessions  1,2,3,U 

25.8 

12.0 

29.5 

21.8 

12.0 

19  .U 

Session  5 

26.1 

22.2 

35.0 

lt5.l 

2lt.O 

3U.2 

Session  6 

30.0 

00.0 

27.3 

10.1 

11.9 

17.0 

Fropoitlon  of  Socioemotional  Negative  Comnunlcatlons 

Ave.  Sessions  l,2,3jU 

07.1 

26.6 

00.0 

02.lt 

10.0 

oU.i 

Session  5 

20.6 

33.0 

05.0 

16.5 

23.0 

29.1 

Session  6 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

16.2 

02.8 

06.0 

Changes  are  statis  tlcaUy  significant  at  PC«05 


Table  7  -  (continued) 
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Proportion  of  Person 

Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group 

C 

Group 

D 

Group 

E 

Group 

F 

to  Group  Interaction 

Ave .  Session  1,2,3)U 

16.2 

36.2 

63.8 

70.3 

97.2 

Session  5 

21.2 

89.2 

90.0 

58.2 

55.9 

65.8 

Session  6 

00.0 

00.0 

100.0 

77.8 

100.0 

98.2 

The  proportion  of  task  oriented  communications  b) 

(asking  for  information)  showed  an  increase  in  session  $  for  all 
groups  —  from  a  minimal  increase  in  Group  A  to  some  rather  large 
proportional  increases  in  Groups  D  and  F.  Again  the  larger  groups 
Slowed  more  of  a  change  —  this  time  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  "asking  for  information"  communication  interactions. 

Session  5  also  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sooloemotional  negative  conaninications  for  all  the 
groups.  The  larger  increases  occurred  in  the  larger  groups. 

This  fifth  session  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
person  to  group  interaction  for  four  of  the  six  groups.  Minor 
increases  for  Groups  A  and  E,  and  najor  increases  for  Groups  B 
and  C  were  found,  and  major  decreases  in  this  prqiortion  for 
Groups  D  and  F  also  occiarred. 

We  then  clearly  find  chaiges  in  the  proportions  of 
different  kinds  of  ccmmunication  occurring  in  these  groups  when 
a  person  of  higher  status  enters  the  group.  The  tendeno^  la  for 
the  changes  to  be  larger  in  the  eight-person  groups  than  in  the 
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fou]>per8on  group Sy  except  in  the  case  of  the  proportion  of 
person-group  Interactions  where  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  size  of  the  grouf®. 

We  find  a  decrease  in  amount  of  communication  from 
session  5  to  session  6  for  Groups  A,  B,  C.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  session  5  shoiffid  an  increase  in  total  communication  inter¬ 
action  during  the  session.  This  seems  to  indicate  something  of 
a  return  to  equilibrium  reaction  for  these  groups.  However, 

Group  B  seemed  to  show  a  more  marked  reaction  showing  no  commu¬ 
nication  interaction  for  session  6,  much  like  sessions  2  and  3 
for  this  group  where  there  were  very  few  interactions  (2  and  2, 
respectively). 

Groups  D,  E  and  F  showed  little  change  in  total  commu¬ 
nication  interaction  in  session  5  from  the  earlier  sessions,  and 
session  6  showed  no  marked  changes  for  Groups  D  and  E.  Session  6 
showed  a  marked  increase  for  Group  F  in  total  communication  inter¬ 
action  and  scnething  of  a  return  to  where  it  was  in  session  U  as 
is  seen  in  the  data  for  session  6  (See  Table  6). 

This  major  disturbance  had  sane  effects  on  the  con- 
figural  structure  of  communication  interaction  in  the  groups. 

Table  7  ^ows  marked  changes  in  C.D.C.  for  Groups  A  and  6  but 
not  for  Groups  C,  D,  E  and  F.  However,  session  6  did  not  seem 
to  bring  readjustment  to  the  session  U  communication  structure 
for  Groups  A  and  B. 

Table  7  also  shows  us  some  interesting  results  with 
reference  to  homeostatic  readjustment.  Many  of  the  changes  that 
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occurred  in  the  Bales  general  category  proportions  in  session  5 
seem  to  find  there  elves  readjusted  in  session  6  to  the  pre¬ 
session  5  levels  for  the  respective  groups.  Examples  of  this 
readjustment  for  Group  A  are  in  the  proportions  of  socioemotional 
positive  and  negative  communications.  For  Group  C  we  find  this 
readjustment  in  the  proportion  of  task  oriented  communication  b) 
(asking  for  information)  and  in  the  proportion  of  socioemotional 
negative  communications.  These  homeostatic- like  reactions  are 
clearly  present  for  Groups  D,  E  and  F  for  essentially  all  the 
Bales  category  proportions  except  the  socioemotional  negative 
proportion  for  Group  D.  We  also  see  some  homeostatic  type 
reactions  for  the  proportion  of  person  to  group  interaction  for 
Groups  D  and  F,  since  the  data  for  session  6  look  much  like  the 
data  for  session  U  for  these  groups  after  the  changes  of  session  5. 
%pothe3i3  Six 

There  is  a  positive  association  between  G.N.S.  and 
Adaptability,  and  between  F.A.  and  Adaptability. 

In  exploidjig  this  hypothesis,  it  is  first  important 
to  clarify  the  relationship  between  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  The  theory 
Ydiich  we  have  been  working  with  requires  that  no  necessary 
relationship  be  found  between  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  and  in  past  studies 
wide  variation  has  occurred  in  findings  about  this  relationship. 
These  results  are  summarized  elsewhere  (Indlk,  1962).  In  the 
present  study,  using  the  averaged  pre-disturbance  data  for  each 
group  the  correlation  between  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  is  -.09* 
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With  reference  to  the  relationship  of  G.N.S.  and  Adapt¬ 
ability  which  past  studies  have  shown  to  be  positive,  we  find  that 
using  -the  averaged  pre -disturbance  data  from  this  study  for  measur¬ 
ing  both  variables,  strong  evidence  contrary  to  this  hypothesis 
is  present  since  the  correlation  found  was  -.77  (p  <  .05)— -showing 
that  high  G.N.S.  groups  were  showing  little  adaptability  and  low 
G.N.S.  groups  were  showing  high  adaptability.  Considering  that 
these  groups  were  fighting  the  situation,  high  G.N.S,,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  member  needs,  could  well  be  served  by  not  adapt¬ 
ing  effectively  to  the  situation.  This  piece  of  evidence,  though 
contrary  to  our  hypothesis  and  to  results  of  earlier  studies 
summarized  ty  Indik,  1962,  is  quite  ruiderstandable  in  this  study 
and  points  up  the  desirability  of  having  a  wide  range  of  situations 
studied  prior  to  drawing  conclusions  about  the  hypothetical  con¬ 
nection  between  two  variables.  Certainly  the  special  conditions 
of  this  study  allow  for  the  expansion  of  our  knowledge  with  reference 
to  the  relationship  of  G.N.S.  to  Adadptability. 

Formal  Achievement  (F.A.),  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
positive  association  +.U9  with  Adaptability  though  not  large 
enough  to  be  statistically  significent.  This  finding  is  in  line 
with  the  positive  results  of  earlier  studies  of  this  series  sum- 
maried  by  Indik,  1962. 

The  Demise  of  the  Groups 

In  addition  to  the  tests  of  these  formal  hypotheses,  we 


had  the  opportunity  in  this  study  to  watch  the  demise  of  these 
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groups  as  groups  in  order  to  explore  the  supposition  that  when 
a  group  ceases  to  exist  two  things  tend  to  occur.  First,  the 
compensatory  interrelations  among  the  systems'  components  cease 
and  second,  the  unique  nature  of  the  interactions  within  the 
boundaiy  as  contrasted  to  across  the  group  boundary  also  disappears. 

The  demise  of  these  groups  came  about  in  the  seventh 
session  of  the  groups  for  Groups  A,  B  and  C,  and  in  the  eighth 
session  for  Groups  D,  E  and  F.  The  "break-up"  of  the  A,  B,  and 
C  groups  came  iiq^licitly,  for  at  the  beginning  of  session  7  the 
meimbers  of  these  groups  refused  to  enter  the  observation  room 
voluntarily.  Thjey  had  implicitly  merged  back  into  the  cl^issroom 
group  form  that  they  had  been  in  prior  to  the  sessions  discussed 
here.  The  nature  and  fo~m  of  interaction  were  quite  different 
from  what  they  had  been  before  or  during  the  group  situations. 

These  three  groups  had  lost  their  identity.  They  were  now  one  and 
were  operating  as  one  group.  The  smaller  groups  had  lost  their  boun¬ 
daries  and  communication  among  members  was  free  in  the  larger  group 
as  the  members  were  throwing  off  the  felt  controls  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  situation.  The  larger  classroom  group  was  doing  this  with 
hostility  and  some  reticence  for  it  was  testing  the  limits  even 
though  the  explicit  rules  of  the  situation  clearly  allowed  this 
kir.d  of  behavior. 

The  breakup  of  Groups  D,  E  and  F,  the  three  eight-person 
groups,  occurred  very  e:q)licitly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  group 
meeting  of  session  8  of  this  set  of  three  groups,  the  members  of 
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the  other  two  groups  entered  the  observation  room  all  at  the 
same  time  and  along  with  the  others  commaiced  to  call  an  end  to 
the  groups.  The  leadership  of  this  "breakup"  session  was  in  the 
hands  of  28  and  10.  They  receiMed  strong  support  from  many  of 
the  other  group  members .  Communications  among  the  members  of  the 
larger  group  was  independent  of  membership  in  the  original  D,  E, 

F  groupings.  The  base  of  the  boundary  of  the  ^stem  was  the  class 
and  membership  in  the  respective  smaller  D,  E,  F  groupings  waa  no 
longer  of  relevance.  It  was  all  one  big  chaotic  class  tension 
release.  Interrelationships  of  members  were  based  on  class  mem¬ 
bership,  not  group  membership. 

In  each  class  after  the  "tension  release"  session  (the 
"breakup")  both  classes  temed  in  the  direction  of  axialynlng  what 
had  happened  and  what  problems  led  to  t^at  events.  How  the  class 
members  adapted  or  handled  the  situation,  and  why  they  did,  and 
what  they  did,  were  also  discussed.  Considerable  discussion  in 
subsequent  sessions  led  to  considerable  self  learning  from  this 
set  of  experiences.  The  persons  most  involved  in  the  "eaqjeri- 
mental"  situation  seemed  to  learn  the  most  about  themselves. 

Discussion  and  Summary 

This  longitudinal  study  of  six  female  groups  should  he 
considered  a  follow-up  of  an  earlier  stu(^  (Ihdlk  and  Tyler,  1962) 
of  a  homeostatic  theory  of  small  groups.  This  stuc|y  deals  with 
many  of  the  same  hypotheses;  however  it  attempts  to  test  them  in 
a  quite  different  kind  of  sltustlon.  The  earlier  studies  were 
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done  with  mainly  cooperative  subjecta.  This  study,  in  contrast 
to  most  small  group  studies,  was  not  done  with  cooperative  aib- 
jects.  Yet  some  interesting  results  were  forthcoming. 

The  groups  that  were  studied  fell  within  the  definition 
of  groups  that  we  have  been  using  (Berrien,  1962).  Six  groups,  i.e. 
three  four-person  groups  and  three  eight-person  groups,  were 
studied  with  reference  to  six  hypotheses  derived  from  a  homeo¬ 
static  theory  of  small  groups. 

Hypothesis  One; 

Prior  to  the  point  where  a  disturbance  is  introduced 
into  a  group,  the  group  will  tend  to  develop  characteristic  (after 
its  initial  developmental  period)  stable  levels  on  a  number  of 
iirportant  group  variables  concerned  with  communication,  attitudes 
and  norms  md  Formal  Achievement  (F.A.),  Group  Need  Satisfaction 
(G.N.S.)  and  Adaptability. 

The  first  two  sessions  for  each  group,  with  one  minor 
exception,  were  allowed  as  the  developmental  period  for  each 
group.  \fe  find  that  the  outcome  variables  Adqjtability  and  F.A. 
show  considerable  stability  for  the  six  groups  during  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  sessions.  G.N.S.  shows  stability  in  the  third 
and  fourth  sessions  except  for  Group  B. 

The  communication  interaction  variables  show  some 
interesting  findings  with  reference  to  hypothesis  one.  Communi¬ 
cation  activity  changes  were  characteristic  of  the  small  four- 
person  groups  with  stability  occurring  in  the  configuration  of 
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ooimnunication  whereas  the  larger  eight-person  groups  showed 
stability  in  activity  level  and  instability  in  coofigar&tion  of 
coirmunication.  The  kind  of  communications  (the  proportion  of 
communications  falling  into  the  four  Bales  general  categories) 
showed  characteristic  and  stable  levels  on  all  four  types  of 
categories  of  communication  interaction  for  each  of  the  six 
groups  for  the  pre-disturbance  sessions.  The  smaller  groups 
showed  more  geographic  stability  than  the  larger  groups.  Little 
data  is  available  with  reference  to  attitudinal  and  normative 
variables. 

There  is  then  evidence  that  the  outcome  variables 
show  more  stability  than  db  the  communication  variables  and  that 
size  or  size  related  effects  condition  the  support  found  for 
hypothesis  one.  Further,  we  find  that  changes  in  some  of  the 
communications  variables  can  occur  without  a  disturbance. 
Hypothesis  Twos 

When  a  minor  disturbance  (here  the  addition  of  another 
person  of  the  same  status  into  the  group)  occurs  in  a  group,  there 
should  be  concomitant  changes  in  the  kind,  amount  and  pattern  of 
canmunications  in  the  group. 

Since  the  ccanmunication  interaction  variables  are 
expected  to  be  the  most  volatile,  then  minor  distuzhances  should 
affect  them  if  any  of  the  variables  to  be  considered  here  are  to 
be  effected.  We  have  es^lored  three  tests  of  this  hgrpdtbeala  ai3d 
found  mixed  results.  One  test  showed  no  change  in  either  communi- 
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cation  activity  level  or  configuration  of  coimnuni cation.  A 
second  test  showed  sane  changs  in  camrainication  activity  level 
and  a  lesser  change  in  communication  pattern  while  the  third  test 
showed  changes  in  both  communication  activity  and  configuration. 

With  reference  to  the  general  Ba]e  s  categories  of 
proportions  of  communications  we  found  changes  in  these  variables 
coordinate  with  the  minor  disturbances;  however  the  pattern  of 
changes  is  not  consistent.  In  the  first  test  we  found  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportions  of  task  oriented  communications  a) 
("giving  information")  and  some  minor  decrease  in  the  proportions 
of  task  oriented  communications  b)  ("asking  for  information"). 

In  the  second  and  third  tests  of  this  hypothesis  there  were  in¬ 
creases  in  task  oriented  communications  and  decreases  in  the 
proportions  of  socioemotional  communications.  In  all  three 
tests  we  found  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  person  to  group 
interactions . 

It  is  clear  that  the  hypothesis  is  supported  with 
reference  to  changes  in  the  kind  of  communications  effected  by 
a  minor  disturbance  but  mixed  results  were  obtained  with  reference 
to  changes  die  to  a  minor  disturbance,  both  in  the  amount  and  in 
the  pattern  of  the  communications  occurring  in  the  groups. 

In  summary  we  might  interpret  these  findings  to  mean 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  commu¬ 
nication  are  more  sensitive  to  minor  disturbances  than  either 
overall  activity  level  or  overall  pattern  of  communication. 
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However,  since  we  did  not  have  any  way  of  calibrating  each  of 
the  minor  disturbances  prior  to  its  introduction  into  the  group, 
we  have  to  rely  on  the  effects  on  the  group  to  help  us  infer  the 
magnitude  of  the  disturbance.  This  is  risl^  since  the  effects 
fourxl  are  not  only  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  disturbance  intro¬ 
duced,  but  are  also  a  function  of  the  adaptability  of  the  group  to 
the  disturbance. 

Considering  the  above,  it  is  possible  that  the  most 
severe  of  the  three  minor  disturbances  not  only  affected  the 
proportions  of  the  kinds  of  communication  but  the  pattern  and  the 
activity  level  of  communications  while  the  lesser  distu i-bances 
had  progressively  smaller  effects.  This  might  be  an  appropriate 
explanation  of  the  mixed  results  with  reference  to  hypc:hesis  two. 
Hypothesis  Three: 

After  a  minor  disturbance  occurs  in  the  group  there  will 
be  a  tendency  for  the  group  to  return  to  its  pre-disturbance  level 
on  measures  of  internal  group  interaction. 

For  this  hypothesis  there  were  two  tests,  one  of  rather  a 
negative  sort  and  one  of  a  positive  variety.  Since  the  minor 
disturbance  of  Group  C  during  session  2  seemed  to  foment  few 
changes  in  the  communication  interaction  variables  it  was  e:q>ected 
that  little  change  should  have  occurred  between  session  2  and 
session  3*  That  is,  the  results  for  sessions  1,  2  and  3  for 
Group  C  should  be  somewhat  similar.  They  were  found  to  be 
similar.  No  marked  changes  occurred  in  communication  activity 
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level,  the  proportion  of  socloemotional  negative  oomiiiunlcations 
or  conomnication  configuration.  There  were  some  peculiar 
changes  In  the  other  Bales  proportions . 

The  second  test  of  this  hypothesis,  i.e.  the  minor  dis¬ 
turbance  in  session  3  for  Group  A  where  changes  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  due  to  the  disturbance,  we  found  that  in  session  U  readjust¬ 
ment  occurred  in  communication  activity  level  and  In  tb^  pattern  of 
communication  for  this  group.  However,  the  changes  in  the  Bales 
proportions  found  in  session  3  maintained  themselves  in  session 
U,  but  the  proportion  of  person-to-group  interaction  which  was 
elevated  in  session  3  readjusted  to  the  session  2  level  for 
session  U  for  this  group. 
hypothesis  Four: 

When  a  more  severe  disturbance  occurs  (here  the  entry 
of  a  hi^er  status  person  into  the  group)  then  we  e:q>ect  sys¬ 
tematic  changes  (described  below)  to  cccur  in  groups  that  are 
attempting  to  adapt  to  this  distuibance. 

Corollary  One  ?  Groups  that  are  hi^  in  G.N.S.  and  F.A. 
will  adapt  more  adequately  to  severe  disturbances  than  groups 
that  are  moderate  in  G.N.S.  and  F.A.,  who  will  in  turn  adapt  more 
adequately  than  groups  that  are  low  in  both  G.N.S.  and  F.A. 

This  Corollary  is  supported  by  our  present  data  since 
the  correlation  between  the  actual  combined  G.N.S. -F.A.  scores 
(conpited  for  the  pre-disturbance  periods)  for  the  six  groups, 
and  the  Adaptability  scores  during  the  disturbance,  was  rho"-*-.70. 
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However,  we  also  found  that  these  sane  combined  G.N.S.-F.A, 
scores  and  Adaptability  (coiqputed  using  the  averaged  data 
prior  to  the  pre-distuihance  periods)  give  a  correlation  of 
rho=+.03.  Ws  can  concbide  that  combined  G.N.S.-F.A.  can  better 
predict  Adaptability  during  disturbances  rather  than  under  pre¬ 
disturbance  conditions. 

Corollary  Two?  If  the  disturbance  is  severe  enough, 
only  the  high  G.N.S.,  high  F.A.  groups  will  maLntan  their  pre¬ 
disturbance  levels  of  G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability  after  the 
disturbaice  has  subsided.  The  moderate  G.N.S. ,  F.A.  groups  will 
show  a  smaller  decline  in  G.N.S.,  F.A.  and  Adaptability,  and  the 
low  G.N.S.,  F.A.  groups  might  shew  drastic  changes  ?n  G.N.S., 

F. A.  and  Adaptability. 

The  findings  of  this  study  give  mixed  results  with 
reference  to  this  corollary.  Possibly  because  of  the  small 
number  of  groups  studied,  thB  findings  with  reference  to  average 

G. N.S.-F.A.  scores  and  changes  in  Adaptability  and  F.A.  —  though 
positive  in  direction  —  are  small  in  magnitude  and  low  in  terms 
of  statistical  significance,  rho“+,l5  and  +.U9  respectively. 

The  correlation  with  reference  to  G.N.S.  is  also  not  significant 
statistically,  tut  unexpected  both  in  direction  and  magnitude, 
rho"-.66.  The  latter  finding  might  be  explicable  in  terms  that 
the  hi^  G.N.S. -hi^  F.A.  groups  were  —  after  the  major  disturb¬ 
ance  —  not  finding  the  sessions  need-satisfying  since  they  were 
fighting  the  situation  and  felt  themselves  to  be  losing.  The  low 
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O.N.S.-F.A.  groups  were  already  low  and  had  less  to  decline  to 
get  to  the  same  low  level. 

Hypothesis  Five: 

Uhen  a  major  disturbance  occurs  (a  person  of  a  hi^r 
status  than  the  present  group  members  enters  a  group  rituation 
for  the  first  time),  there  should  be  concomitant  changes  in  the 
kind,  amount  and  pattern  of  camrainications  occurring  in  the  group. 

The  major  disturbance  caused  marked  increases  in  com¬ 
munication  activity  in  two  of  the  six  groups  and  little  commu¬ 
nication  activity  increases  in  the  other  four  groups.  The  same 
was  true  with  reference  to  conflgural  changes  in  communication. 

The  Bales  proportions  showed  more  nairked  changes  due  to  the 
major  disturbance  than  did  the  gross  indicators  of  c  omnunication 
activity  or  pattern  of  communication.  Seemingly  then  we  find 
the  Bales  general  proportions  more  sensitive  to  disturbances 
of  this  kind  than  the  activity  differences  or  the  configural 
differences.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
minor  disturbances  as  well  as  the  major  disturbances.  Size 
related  effects  were  also  noted  in  the  changes  in  the  Bales 
proportions  of  communications  during  the  major  disturbance. 

Some  evidence  of  homeostatic  adjustmsits  in  these  communications 
variables  after  the  major  disturbance  was  also  noted. 

It  is  possible  to  interpret  these  specific  findings 
in  a  more  general  light  that  is  ccmsonant  with  earlier  findings 
in  this  study,  as  well  as  the  findings  appropriate  to  this 
hypothesis.  The  proportions  of  kinds  of  eomnunlcablon  Interaction 
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seem  to  be  the  most  sensitive  variables  to  the  types  of  disturb¬ 
ances  used  in  this  study,  and  seem  also  to  f\inctlon  In  a  manner 
most  consonant  to  the  hypotheses  under  consideration.  The  gross 
indicators  of  communication  Interaction  (communication  activity 
level  and  pattern)  variables  seem  to  react  less  in  agreement  with 
the  hypotheses  studied.  The  reason  for  these  findings  is  as  yet 
unclear.  Several  possibilities  eadst. 

First,  it  may  be  that  the  hypotheses  with  reference  to 
these  variables  need  to  be  modified  to  conform  more  adequately  to 
the  data  available  here  and  in  earlier  studies.  (Indik  and  Tyler, 
1961,  1962)  It  might  be  that  we  can  state  the  relevant  hypotheses 
in  the  following  form;  When  a  disturbance  occurs,  there  should  be 
concomitant  changes  in  the  kinds  of  communication  occurring  and/or 
changes  in  either  or  both  communication  activity  level  or  the 
pattern  of  communication  interaction. 

Secondly,  it  is  also  possible  that  these  gross  indicators 
of  communication  are  at  too  gross  a  level  to  be  considered  with  the 
proportion  communication  variables.  That  is,  otlmr  hypotheses  may 
be  relevant  at  the  level  of  these  gross  indicators  of  communication. 
Hypothesis  Six; 

There  is  a  positive  association  between  G.N.S.  and  Adapt¬ 
ability  and  between  F.A.  and  Adeqpt ability. 

As  in  earlier  studies,  we  found  no  association  between 
G.N.S.  and  F.A.  (rho*-.09).  Contrary  to  earlier  findings,  we 
found  in  this  study  that  with  the  six  groups  studied  a  negative 
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irelation^lp  between  Q.N.S.  and  ^adaptability  was  apparent 
(rho“-.77).  This  meant  that  high  G.N.S.  groups  were  showing 
little  Adaptability  and,  remembering  that  these  groups  were  fight¬ 
ing  the  situation,  member  satisfaction  could  well  be  served  by 
inadequate  adaptation  to  the  situation.  Formal  Achievement  (F.A.) 
showed  a  positive,  though  not  statistically  slgriificant  (rho=+.U9) 
relationship  to  Adaptability.  This  agrees  with  earlier  studies. 

Finally,  in  this  study  we  had  the  opportunity  to  explore 
sane  suppositions  about  the  demise  of  groups  .  Information  relevant 
to  the  homeostatic  theory  proposed  by  Berrien  (1962)  was  found. 

That  is,  the  oonpensatoiy  interreldb ions  among  the  group  members 
did  not  cease  as  would  be  e3q)ected  if  the  groups  were  to  <H.ssolve, 
but  the  sets  of  three  groups  merged  into  larger  groups  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  A,  B,  G  and  D,  E,  F  groups  re^ectively.  These 
large  clusters  of  individuals,  including  the  researchers,  now 
became  the  relevait  ^sterns  to  observe.  The  boundaries  between 
the  initial  groups  were  lost  and  the  character  of  communication 
was  now  leveled  at  the  membership  cf  the  larger  systems  which 
now  seemed  to  develop  interrelatedness. 

In  simmazy  then,  it  is.  clear  that  this  study  has  found 
some  data  supportive  of  a  homeostatic  theory  of  aaall  groups  and 
some  data  of  non-supporti'w  character.  More  particularly,  we 
found  that  communication  interaction  variables  are  more  volatile 
over  time  thai  the  group  "outcome"  variables  (G.N.S. -Group  Need 
Satisfaction,  F.A. -Formal  Achievement  and  Adaptability). 
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Further,  we  fcund  that  among  more  specific,  detailed 
findings  explored  earlier,  generally  disturbances  ■—  both  of  a 
major  and  inlnor  nature  —  affect  communication  interaction 
variables  (usually  the  kinds  of  communication  interaction)  more 
frequently  than  they  do  such  gross  indicator  of  interaction  as 
communication  activity  level  or  the  pattern  of  communication 
activity.  We  also  note  that  these  above  communications  variables 
show  some  tendency  to  readjust  to  prior  levels  or  states  after  a 
disturbance  subsides,  though  the  generality  of  this  finding  is 
not  ccanplete  even  for  this  study. 

Also,  it  is  clear  that  the  "outcome"  variables  are  not 
as  likely  to  show  changes  directly  related  to  the  cttstuibances 
as  are  the  communications  variables.  The  effects  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  on  oatcese'vaxiables  take  sose  time  to  take  place,  while 
the  effects  on  the  communications  variables  are  more  immediate. 

The  present  study  supports  the  idea  that  knowledge  of 
the  level  of  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  of  a  group  can  enable  better  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  Adaptability  of  that  group  during  a  disturbance 
than  the  Adaptability  of  that  group  under  nomal  pre-disturbance 
conditions.  As  in  earlier  studies,  we  found  no  correlation 
between  G.N.S.  and  F.A.  for  the  groups  studied  here.  While  F.A. 
showed  a  positive  correlation  with  Adaptability  (though  not 
statistically  significant)  in  agreement  with  earlier  studies, 
our  findings  here  were  that  G.N.S.  and  Adaptability  were  nega¬ 
tively  correlated.  This  latter  finding  was  contrary  to  earlier 


studies  and  was  interpreted  to  wean  that  in  this  situation 
where  uncooperative  subjects  were  used,  remembering  that  these 
groups  were  fighting  the  situation,  member  satisfaction  could 
well  be  served  by  inadequate  adaptation  to  the  situation. 

This  study  has  also  shed  seme  light  on  the  effects 
of  non-cooperative  subjects  on  a  small  group  study.  This  gives 
us  pause  to  caution  ourselves  against  over-generalizirg  from 
the  conclusions  of  studies  using  cooperative  subjects  only. 
However,  it  is  also  clear  that  our  theory  is  at  a  sufficiently 
general  level  so  that  whether  or  not  the  subjects  cooperate 
has  relatively  little  effect  on  our  ability  to  test  these  . 
hypotheses  successfully. 
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Appendix  A 

All  but  three  of  the  testing  and  rating  instruments 
are  included.  These  three  are  well  known  or  published  instru¬ 
ments  and  are  listed  under  references.  They  are  the  F-Scale 
of  aithoritarianism  by  Adorno  ^  al,  the  Firo-B  Scale  by  Sohutz 
(which  deals  with  social  tendencies  influencing  individuals' 
behavior  in  groups)  and  the  California  Psychological  Inventory 
by  Gough. 
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The  following  is  a  study  of  what  people  think  and  feel  about  a  number  of 
iirportant  social  and  personal  questions.  The  best  answer  to  each  state¬ 
ment  below  is  your  personal  opinion.  We  have  tried  to  cover  many  differ¬ 
ent  and  opposing  points  of  viewj  you  mgy  find  yourself  agreeing  strongly 
with  some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing  just  as  strongly  vath  others,  and 
perh^s  uncertain  about  others*  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any 
statement,  you  can  be  sure  that  many  people  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Marie  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  according  to  how  much  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  it.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  +1,  +2,  +3,  or  -1,  -2, 

-3,  depending  on  how  you  feel  in  each  case. 


+l: 

I  agree  a  little 

-l: 

I  disagree  a  little 

+2*. 

I  agree  on  the  whole 

-2: 

I  disagree  on  the  whole 

+3! 

I  agree  very  much 

-3! 

I  disagree  very  much 

(1)  Fundamentally,  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  pretty  lonely  place. 

_ (2)  It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about  what's  going  on 

until  or£  has  a  (dhance  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those  one  respects. 

(3 )  A  person  who  thinks  primarily  of  his  own  happiness  is  beneath 
contempt . 

_ (U)  In  the  history  of  maikind  there  have  probably  been  just  a  handfil 

of  really  great  thinkers. 

(5)  Most  people  just  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 

_ (6)  Once  I  get  wound  up  in  a  heated  discussion  I  just  can't  step. 

_ (7)  The  worst  crime  a  person  can  commit  is  to  attack  publicly  the 

people  who  believe  in  the  same  thing  he  does. 

_ (8)  In  this  coirplicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we  can  know  what  is 

going  on  is  to  rely  upon  leaders  or  e^qperts  who  can  be  trusted. 

_ (9)  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  pick  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  whose  tastes  and  beliefs  are  the  same  as  one's  own. 

_ (10)  While  I  don't  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself,  I  sometimes  have 

the  ambition  to  become  a  great  mai  like  Einstein,  or  Shake^eare. 
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JOB  PREFERENCE  INVENTOIff 


All  of  us  have  different  requirements  for  the  job  that  we  would  find 
most  attractive..  The  following  are  a  number  of  alternatives  that  you  might 
be  faced  with  in  considering  job  opportunities.  Please  check  one  alter¬ 


native  in  each  of  the  following  pairs. 
* 

The  kind  of  job  that  I  would  most 

1.  Check  one: 

_ (1)  A  job  where  I  am  almost 

always  on  my  own 

_ (2)  A  job  where  there  is 

nearly  always  someone 
available  to  help  me  on 
problems  that  I  don't 
know  hew  to  handle 

2.  Check  one: 

_ (1)  A  jcb  where  I  have  to 

make  many  decisions  by 
myself 

' _ (2)  A  job  where  I  have  to 

make  few  decisions  by 
myself 

3.  Check  one : 

_ (l)  A  job  where  my  instruc¬ 
tions  are  quite  detailed 
and  specific 

_ (2)  A  job  where  my  instruc¬ 
tions  are  very  general 

U.  Check  one: 

(1)  A  job  where  I  am  almost 
always  certain  of  my 
ability  to  perform  well 

_ (2)  A  job  where  I  am  usuadly 

pressed  to  the  limit  of 
my  abilities 


prefer  would  be: 

Check  one: 

_ (l)  A  job  where  I  am  the 

final  aithority  on  ny 
work 

_ (2)  A  job  where  there  is 

nearly  always  a  person 
or  a  procedure  that 
will  catch  my  mistakes 

6 .  Check  one : 

(1)  A  job  where  I  could  be 
either  hi^ly  success¬ 
ful  or  a  oonplete 
failure 

_ (2)  A  job  where  I  could 

never  be  too  success¬ 
ful  but  neither  could 
I  be  a  conplete  failure 

7 .  Check  one : 

_ (l)  A  job  that  is  changing 

very  little 

(2)  A  job  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing 

8 .  Check  one : 

_ (l)  An  exciting  job  but 

one  which  might  be 
dons  away  with  in  a 
short  time 

(2)  A  less  exciting  job 
but  one  which  would 
undoubtedly  exist  in 
the  Cong>any  for  a 
long  time. 
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Name _  Instructor 


ROST  Protocol 

1. 

When  the  group  first  started,  Jane  felt 

• 

2. 

It's  more  important  for  the  group  to 

• 

3. 

Kay  felt  the  leader  was 

• 

u. 

When  Rita  was  .ioking,  the  group 

• 

When  Alice  asked  the  group's  permission  to  present  her  idea,  Lillian 

• 

6. 

When  the  group  was  begged  dovm,  ^^uth  said, 

• 

7. 

V/hen  Sylvia  said,  "Let's  get  to  the  problem,"  I 

t 

8. 

Since  Phyllis  liked  some  members  more  than  others,  she 

• 

9. 

When  she  realized  she  was  angry  at  Laura,  Ellen 

• 

10. 

Kathy  praised  the  leader,  and  Ida 

• 

11. 

When  Helen  and  Tom  arrived  twenty  minutes  late,  the  group 

t 

12. 

When  the  group  disparaged  her  Idea,  Ella 

-  6U. 

13.  When  the  leader  offered  to  help  her,  Isabel _ 

lU.  When  several  members  dropped  out  of  the  discussion,  Elaine 


15.  When  Barbara  suggested  that  the  group  assess  its  own  resources,  we 


16.  The  leader  usually 


17.  Eleanor's  detached  manner 


18.  Together  Carol  and  Harriet  _ _ _ _ 

19.  When  Joanne  realized  quite  a  few  people  were  taking  digs  at  each 

other,  she  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20.  When  the  group  just  couldn't  seem  to  get  ahead,  I  _ _ 

21.  When  Dians  seemed  to  be  daydreaming,  Ann _ _ 

22.  Since  the  group  wanted  to  test  the  suggested  procedure,  Gladys___ 


23.  The  leader  got  mad  at  the  group,  and  Grace 


Martha  felt  that  her  role 


2$,  When  Janet  turned  to  ms,  I 
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26.  During  the  argument,  Thelma's  vehemence  caused  Susan 


27. 

When  the  leader  changed  the  sub.iect,  Loma 

• 

28. 

When  my  attention  wandered  from  the  discussion. 

Margie 

• 

29. 

Vlien  Kitty  said  we  needed  more  information  about  how  we  felt,  I 

• 

30. 

When  there  was  a  pause  in  the  group,  Lois 

• 

31. 

When  Betty  contradicted  the  leader,  I 

• 

32. 

When  Gloria  and  the  leader  made  side  remarks  to 

each  other,  Ina 

33. 

When  the  group  w§s  particularly  friendly  toward 

Debbie 

one  of  its  members. 

3li. 

When  Eva  felt  hostile  to  the  group,  she 

• 

35. 

When  Annette  said  that  we  needed  help,  Linda 

• 

36. 

When  Fay  left  the  meeting  early,  we 

• 

37.  When  Loretta  recommended  that  the  group  consider  the  theoretical 


aspects  of  the  problon,  I  _ 

38.  Occasionally  the  group  needed 
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39.  When  Patty  criticized  Rose's  idea,  I 


UO.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  group  stick  tc  the  job,  Lila 


Ul.  When  Nina  attacked  the  group,  Wfendy 


U2.  VJhen  the  leader  offered  to  help  Marian,  Joyce 


U3.  When  the  group  pointedly  ignored  Joan's  idea,  Gail 


Ul.  When  the  group  seemed  to  breaking  up,  Louiee 


(For  scoring  procedure  see  Stock  and  Thelen,  1958.) 


■? 


SUMMARI  CF  BALES'  HITERACTION  PROCESS  CATEGORIES 


I.  Basic  Steps  in  Content  Analysis: 

A.  Divide  raw  observed  data  into  segments  a  few  seconds  to  a  few 
minutes  in  length.  Bales'  definition  of  an  act. 

B.  Develop  a  set  of  general  content  categorj.es  and  assign  each 
segment  (or  act)  to  one  of  them. 

C.  Collect  all  like  segments  together  for  frequency  counts,  some 
other  foms  of  measure,  or  another  cycle  of  analysis. 

II.  Bales'  Twelve  Interaction  Categories: 


1.  Social 
Emotional 
Area: 
Positi-ve 


2.  Task 
Area  "a" 
"Giving 
Information" 


3.  Task 
Area  "b" 
"Asking  for 
Information" 


U.  Social- 
Emotional 
Area: 
Negative 


Shows  solidarity,  raises  others' 
status,  gives  help,  reward: 


Shows  tension  release,  jokes, 
laughs,  shews  satisfaction: 


Agrees,  shows  passive  acceptance, 
understands,  concurs,  complies s 

I  Gives  suggestions,  direction, 
implying  autonomy  for  others: 


Gives  opinion,  evaluation,  analysis, 
expresses  feeling,  wish: 


Gives  orientation,  info  mat  ion, 
repetition,  confirmati on : 


Asks  for  orientation,  info  mat!  on, 
repetition,  confirmation; 

Asks  for  opinion,  evaluation  analysis, 
expression  of  feeling: 


^  Asks  for  suggestion,  direction,  pos- 

\  sible  ways  of  action: 


Disagrees,  shows  passive  rejection, 
formality,  withholds  hd.pS 


Shows  tension,  asks  for  help,  with¬ 
draws  out  of  field: 


Shows  antagonism,  deflates  others' 
status,  defends  or  asserts  self: 
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Need  for  Independence 


1.  How  importait  is  it  for  you  to  feel  that  you  can  ran  your  life  without 
depending  upon  people  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  than  you? 
(check  one) 

_ (1)  not  at  all  Important 

_ (2)  slightly 

_ (3)  somewhat 

_  )  very 

_  O)  extremely  important 

2.  How  often  do  you  find  that  you  can  carry  out  other  people's  suggestions 
without  changing  them  any?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  almost  always 

_ (2)  very  often 

_ 0)  often 

_ (U)  sometimes 

_ (5)  rarely 

3.  How  much  do  you  usually  want  the  person  who  is  in  charge  of  a  group  you 
are  in  to  tell  you  what  to  do?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  very  much 

_ (2)  quite  a  bit 

_ (3)  somewhat 

_ (U)  a  little 

_ (5)  very  little 

U.  If  you  have  thought  about  something  and  come  to  a  conclusion,  how  hard 
is  it  for  someone  else  to  change  your  mind?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  not  at  all  hard 

_ (2)  somewhat 

_ (3)  quite 

_ (U)  very 

(5)  extremely  hard 

5.  How  much  do  you  dislike  being  told  to  do  something  by  your  teacher 
that  is  contrary  to  your  ideas?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  not  at  all 

_ (2)  a  little 

_ (3)  somewhat 

(U)  quite  a  bit 
(5)  very  much 
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Need  for  Independence  -  (continued) 


6,  Bbw  naich  respect  do  you  think  should  be  shown  to  a  person  because  of 
his  position?  (check  one) 

(l)  very  much 

_ (2)  quite  a  bit 

_ (3)  soire 

_ (li)  a  little 

_ (5)  none  at  all 

(Surmary  score  is  obtained  by  summing  item  scores.  The  highest 
possible  score  is  6.  The  lowest  possible  score  is  30.) 
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Value  Achievement 


1.  How  much  do  you  dislike  being 
only  average  in  the  things  you  do? 
(check  cne) 

_ (l)  very  much 

_ (2)  quite  a  bit 

_ (3)  somewhat 

_ (U)  a  little 

(5)  not  at  all 

2.  How  important  is  it  for  you  to  do 
your  best  in  whatever  you  under¬ 
take?  (check  one) 


6.  How  nmch  would  you  like  to  be 
a  recognized  atuthoriiy  on 
some  ;5ob?  (check  one) 

_ (5)  not  at  all 

_ (U)  a  little 

_ (3)  somewhat 

_ (2)  quite  a  bit 

_ (1)  very  much 

7.  How  iji5)ortant  do  you  feel  it  is 
to  strive  hard  for  personal 
success?  (check  one) 


_ (1)  very  dn^ortant 

_ (2)  quite  important 

_ (3)  somewhat  important 

_ (U)  of  little  importance 

_ (5)  of  no  importance 

3.  How  much  do  you  like  to  accomplish 
tasks  that  others  recognize  as  re¬ 
quiting  skill  and  effort?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  very  much 

_ (2)  quite  a  bit 

_ (3)  somewhat 

_ (U)  a  little 

_ (5)  not  at  all 


_ (1)  very  important 

_ (2)  quite  important 

_ (3)  somewhat  important 

_ (U)  of  little  importance 

_ (5)  not  at  all 

8.  How  often  do  you  set  difficult 
goals  for  yourself  which  you 
attempt  to  reach?  (check  one) 

_ (1)  almost  always 

_ (2)  very  often 

_ (3)  often 

_ (U)  sometimes 

_ (5)  rarely 


U.  How  important  is  it  for  you  to  do 
things  better  than  other  people? 
(check  one) 


_ (1)  very  important 

_ (2)  quite  important 

(3)  somewhat  important 

_ (U)  of  littl**  importance 

_ (5)  of  no  Importance 

5.  How  much  would  you  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  would  male  you  a  great 
success?  (check  one) 


(Summary  score  is  obtained 
by  adding  item  scores. 

The  highest  possible  score 
is  8.  The  lowest  possible 
score  is  UO. ) 


(1)  very  much 
’  /  _  \  .  .  .  . 


(2) 

(3) 


quite  a  bit 
somewhat 
a  little 
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